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PLANT NO MORE THAN YOU CAN CULTIVATE. 


Wirs a possible war abroad and an actual war 
at home, farm products can hardly fail to cem- 
mand high prices. 

In view of this state of facts, the papers teem 
with recommendations to farmers to sow and plant 
as great a breadth of land as possible. One good 
man in Massachusetts has become so excited that 
he has issued the following circular: 

WAR, 


AND 
FAMINE. 
War is upon us, an no ove can tell when it will end. 


To forestall scarcity of provisions, which will be sure to follow, 
let Farmers and all persons having Arable Land, plant as much 
as possible this Spring. 


Piant deuble your usual amount of Land over. 
Spring Rye and Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Beans, Buck wheat, 
and Potatoes, can still be planted. April 29, 1861. 


The author has our sympathy in his patriotic ef- 
forts to avoid a famine. We may express our 
doubts, however, if his advice to “ plant double the 
usual amount of land over,” is the best that could 
be given. One of the great drawbacks in Ameri- 
can agriculture is a tendency to sow and plant too 
much land. A few days, agu, we were walking 
over the wheat fields on a large farm in this county ; 
some looked very weli, and some looked very poor ; 
here the crop was all that could be desired, and 
there it looked as though it would not give back 
the seed. After showing us the effect of under- 
draining, of plowing in a crop ot buckwheat, of 
sowing several hundred bushels of leached ashes, 
of sowing early and sowing late, the farmer re- 
marked, “I have made up my mind to one thing: 
never again to sow any more wheat than I can put 
in well.” 

It is to extra culture, rather than to sowing an 
extra breadth of land, that we must look for an 
increase in our agricultural productions. We would 
by no means advocate any retrenchment in the ex- 
tent of land planted the present season, Plant all 
you can, but let the chief aim be to give all you do 
plant the best of culture. Look at the great corn- 





growing region of the west. See what a difference 
there is in the corn grown on some fields to others 
in-the same section. Here the land is dry, clean, 
and well cultivated, and the crops are good; in the 
next field it is wet, has been planted late, —the 
weeds flourish, while the corn is yellow and sickly. 
Can nothing be done to improve this state of 
things? It is not a fancy picture. In a tour 
through the west, the one great fact that impressed 
us was, that the immense extent of country that 
one travels through, between here and St. Louis, 
was not producing half what might be obtained by 
a little extra culture. A little labor expended in 
drainage would be of great benefit, while better 
plowing, and more thorough cultivation with a 
horse-hoe between the rows, would add millions of 
bushels to the aggregate crop of the country. 

Even in western New York—probably one of the 
best farmed sections in the United States—it is 
painful to see the immense amount of land that is 
not more than half tilled. Look on our spotted 
wheat fields, The unusually severe weather in 
March destroyed many acres that would otherwise 
have produced fair crops, but we must not attribute 
the loss wholly to the unfavorable season. Acres 
and acres are still saturated with cold stagnant 
water, giving one the shivers td look at them. 
Look at that man plowing up an old meadow, for 
corn, with an acre in the centre so wet that he has 
to plow the lot in three triangular pieces, occupy- 
ing almost as much time in turning round as in ac- 
tual plowing. How much better it would have 
been to drain it. He can afford it; it would pay, 
and there are men enough who lack employment. 
It would then be the most productive land on the 
farm. This is not an isolated case. It is difficult 
to find a farm where there is not more or less land 
unproductive from lack of drainage. 

“ Plant double your usual amount of land over,” 
if you will; but let us urge you, for your own sakes 
and for the sake of our national prosperity, to at- 
tend to the improvement of the soil. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE WHITE BEAN. them to his cows, however, both boiled and ground 




















We have repeatedly advocated the more exten- mixed with corn, and the cows not only eat them, 


sive cultivation of the bean in this country. It is| but seemed to relish them very much, and gave 
one of the few plants adapted to our dry climate, | “large quantities of milk.” For sheep, beans have 
that admits the use of the horse-hoe, and which at | ong been known to be excellent, The Stalks, too, 
the same time does not impoverish the soil. It is | make good fodder. 

a “fallow crop.” Were it consumed on the farm,} In England, the bean is generally grown on a 
and the rich manure made from it returned to the | heavy clay soil. It is seldom sown on Jand that is 
soil, it would prove of great value in enriching the | adapted to turnip culture. The turnip is the fa}. 
land. It differs from Indian corn in this important |low crop” of the light-land farmer; the bean that 
particular, that while corn is a cereal, and like | of the clay-land farmer. It is sown on land in- 


wheat, barley, oats, rye, &., is believed to take 
from the soil more nitrogen or ammonia than the 
crop contains when grown, beans organize all- the 
ammonia they obtain from the soil, from dews, 
rains and the atmosphere, and retain it with little 


or no loss. The bean, like peas and clover, is a| 


tended for wheat, and the use of the horse-hoe be. 
| tween the rows, leaves the land in good condition 
|far wheat in the fall. The white bean of this 
country differs considerably from the common 





horse bean of England. The stalks are not so stiff, 
and the beans, as a general rule, not quite so la:ge, 


liguminous plant, and, like them, contains a large | They are not so well suited for heavy clay laad ag 
amount of nitrogen. And it is certain, that its| the English bean, They rather prefer a light, dry 
growth and consumption on the farm would add | loam, but with proper culture will succeed on al 
greatly to the value of the manure and the fertil- | most any soil except those of a mucky or peaty 
ity of the land. Thus, according te Mr. Lawes, | character. It is very desirable to have the crop 
the manure from one ton of beans is worth $15.75, | ripen early and evenly, and hence a warm soil is 


while from a ton of Indian corn it is worth only | desirable, 





$6.65. These figures may not be applicable to this Beans do well on an old sod. Some prefer to 
country, but they unquestionably represent the | plow it in the fall or early in the spring. But it 
comparative value of manure made from beans and | may be plowed just before planting, and after the 
Indian corn, For enriching the soil, and for clean- | other spring work is done. Be careful to cover all 
ing it at the same time, there is no better crop | the grass, so as to save labor in hoeing. Harrow 
than beans. lengthwise of the furrow, and make the soil as 

We are aware that beans are seldom raised for mellow and deep as possible. The first week in 
feeding out on the farm, and thus we lose one of | June is the usual time of planting in this section, 
the principal benefits to be derived from their cul-| If sown with a drill, the rows are made 30 inches 
ture. Still, when raised for market, they are not | apart, and the seed dropped in the drills from two 
a crop that is hard on the soil, and in many seo-| to three inches apart. If planted in hills, less 
tions their culture might be profitably extended. | labor is required to keep them clean. In this case, 
If war continues, there will be an increased de- | mark out the land with a marker 24 feet apart, and 
mand for beans, and farmers should make arrange- | plant across the rows from 15 to 18 inches apart, 


ments to provide ay adequate supply. There is no | dropping four or five beans in each hill. The seed 


danger of raising too many, for should prices rule | should be covered about an inch deep. One of 





Jow, they might then be used as food for stock on 
the farm. 

Last year we published a statement from a far- 
mer in this vicinity, who had fed his cows with a 
mixture of bean and corn meal, in equal parts, and 





the effect was so good that he made up his mind 
“to sell no more beans, but feed them to his cows.” 
Another correspondent of the Genesee Farmer, in 
Ohio, says that in 1859 the frost cut his beans 
while many of the pods were still green. When | 
threshed, these green beans turned, and spoiled the 
crop for market. His neighbors told him they 
wére lost, as nothing would eat beans. He fed 





our correspondents says he finds an old tin coffee 
pot or tin pail, with a cover to it, an excellent 
thing to sow the beans with, when you have no 
drill. Fix it on a handle sufficiently long to ena- 
ble you to stend out and hold it near the ground, 
Punch a hole in the bottom large enough to allow 


the seed to pass through freely, and planting beans ° 


will no longer be a tedious operation. 
Beans on sod jand plow_J up fresh are not like- 
ly to be much troubled with weeds. Be this as it 


may, however, al] weeds should be destroyed by 
the use of the horse-hoe, as soon as they appear. 
This should be done when the weather is dry, and 
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when there is no dew or rain on the leaves, as the 
earth falling on them in this condition will produce 
rust and injure the crop. Clean culture is very 
desirable, and the horse-hoe cannot be used too 
frequently. The stirring of the soil is very bene- 
ficial, especially in a dry season, and the cleaner the 
land the better the crop, apd the better will it be 
for wheat in the fall. It is usual to finish the cul- 
ture, when the beans are about six inches high, by 
throwing a light furrow toward the plants with a 
plow. 

The small or “‘medium” bean is considered on 
the whole the most profitable variety for ordinary 
farm culture. 





Conpirion Powpers.—Jonn W. Hannes, of 
Minnesota, sends us the following receipt for mak- 
ing condition powders for horses and cattle : 

2 oz. saltpetre, 2 oz. antimony, 2 oz. rosin, 2 oz. 
cream tartar, 4 oz. sulphur, 1 0z. copperas, 1 oz. 
camphor gum; in case of yellow water, 4 0z, cop- 
peras. 

The ingredients should be reduced to a powder 
and thoroughly mixed, an@ the mixture kept dry 
and not exposed to the air. Dose: One table- 
spoonful twice a day, mixed in a mash, for three 
days in succession. 





Mayert WorzeL.—Mr. Birwuiz, of Springfield, 
Mass., raised last year, on 2} acres of land, 95 tons 
of mangel wurzel, or 88 tons per acre, besides 30 
loads of leaves. He estimates their cost at 6} 
cents per bushel. Mr. Joun Berrrives, of this 
county, raised on a quarter of an acre last year, 12 
tons of these roots, or 48 tons per acre. 





SoaB in Sueer.—A correspondent informs us 
that he has cured scab in sheep by dipping them 
in a decoction of tobacco. If the sheep have just 
been sheared, one dipping will generally effect a 
cure. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING “ ARTIFICIAL HONEY.” 


Eps. Genestr Farmer: —In your May issue I 
notice a few remarks in regard to “ humbug adver- 
tisements,” in which reference is made to a process 
of making honey, which is considered “ worth- 
less.” Sympathizing with your correspondent in 
his misfortune, who has not only been imposed 
upon by a worthless recipe, but swindled out of 
thirty cents in pay therefor, I herewith furnish a 
recipe, gratis, which may be relied on as the very 
best. The recipe is as follows: —To 2 lbs. of the 
best granulated sugar, dissolved, add 1 Ib. of 
strained white honey of superior quality. The sugar 
should first be dissolved by as little hot water as 
possible; but should the mixture, after the honey 
is added and heated, be too thick, it would be ad- 
visable to add a little more water, that it may be 
about the consistency of good honey. The sugar 











and water are to be put into a vessel—a small 
brass kettle will answer, in the absence of some- 
thing better — and heated moderately, but avoid 
letting it boil as much as possible; the honey is 
then added and stirred thoroughly five to ten min- 
utes before the removal of the mixture, 

The above preparation, by some termed “ artifi- 
cial honey,” for table ase, is by many preferred to 
honey alone, even of the best quality; probably 
not more than one in a hundred would, from tast- 
ing the liquid, mistrust it to be anything aside from 
the best honey. The preparation, it must be appa- 
rent, will cost about the same per lb. as the best 
honey when strained. The great benefit that is 
derived, if any, from the preparation, is that the 
taste generally so peculiar to honey, which is so 
offensive to a great many honey lovers, is entirely 
removed, so that it can be eaten with perfect im- 
punity. Reader, to satisfy yourself respecting the 
facts as herein communicated, just make an experi- 
ment in “artificial honey,” by following closely the , 
directions given above. M. M. BALDRIDGE, 

Middleport, Niagara Co., N. ¥. 

P. 8. Every family, however, in the rural dis- 
tricts of the United States, instead of depending 
wholly on “ artificial honey,” will unquestionably 
find it much better economy to prepare themselves 
with a thorough knowledge of the improved sys- 
tem of Bee Culture, as advocated by the Rev. Mr. 
Dzizrzon in Europe, and the Rev. Mr. Lanestrorg 
in America, and then commence the business of 
cultivating bees, that they may supply the neces- 
sary article, M. M. B, 





SraBre Froors.—I would say to N. 8., in the 
last number of the Farmer, that I would not 
make a stable floor either with plank or clay, but 
with round poles. The way to do it is this: Pro- 
cure as many poles as will be required, straight as 
possible, and saw them off at both ends, to the 
length you design to make your floor. Then pro- 
cure a strong plank 16 or 18 inches wide—two 
planks, each 8 or 9 inches wide, fastened together 
by nailing strorg brackets on the under side, will 
answer—I used a slab from the saw mill. Lay 
this plank across behind the horses’ heels, just low 
enough for the flooring poles to rest upon it, about 
two inches, then lay down your poles, keeping 
them straight on the bottom plank, so that they 
may look neat. After the poles are all down, with 
a foot edge cut off any knots or other inequalities, 
Sift over them a little sand, and your work is done, 
I think any one who will try a floor made in this 
way, will not be easily induced to have any other. 
The interstices between the poles maké a good 
drainage, and the plank behind makes an easy pas- 
sage for the shovel in cleaning out the stable. 

Hartwood, Va. WM, IRWIN, Jz, 





Farmers Snovurp Krrp a Recorp or Eacu 
Day’s Worx.—So writes one of our correspond- 
ents in Michigan. The habit once formed; will 
soon become as pleasant as it will prove profitable. 
“Tt is a fact,” he adds, “that many farmers use 
the pen so little, that when it becomes necessary 
to sign their names, it is as hard work as turning 
a double swash in a new meadow.” 
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A FRENCH PUMP. “The beveled wheels can be replaced by two cones 


Tue Journal d’ Agriculture Practique gives the | of wood rubbing against each other.” 

following description of a pump exhibited at the} A stone placed at D, under the vertical shaft, 
Paris Exposition of 1860, and which, it thinks, | serves to support a socket in which the shaft turns 
upon a point, in or. 
der to render the 
working more 
easy. Two han- 
dles, ¢, ¢, permit 
two men to work 
the pump if desir. 
ed, in which case 
it will elevate 
large quantity of 
water. 


-_--——- 




















merits particular = 
notice: 
Its construction 
will be easily un- 
derstood by the an- 
nexed engravings. 
It is made of a hol- 
low'cone,a,the apex 
of which dips into 
the water, and in 
which turns a verti- 
cal shaft, B, D, pro- 
yided with disks, d, 
5, b, slightly inclin- 


> 
ee 


S88004; 


2; 
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Peas. — A cor- 
respondent of the 


ed in the manner of Ohio Farmer says: 


the threads of a 
screw. This part is 
surmounted by an 
annalar cavity, EF, 


from which the 
water flows through the orifice, F. The ascending | to form fat; whereas peas abound more in carbon- 


movement of the water is explained thus: “The cen- | aceous matter than oats, which is better adapted to 
trigugal force developed by the rapid motion of the | the formation of fat than the nitrogenous material, 
first disk in the water causes the liquid to flow back | which is so abundant in oats.” 


“Oats go to form 
muscle and bone— 
to develop or en- 
large the animal 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PUMP IN OPERATION. frame, more than 








It may be worth 
while to correct 
this statement, as 


toward the sides g== 
of the cone; the c 
side, acting then as 
an inclined plane, 
sends it back per- 





AS 








an important prin- 
ciple is involved, 
Peas contain mueh 
more “ nitrogenous 
material” than oats 
or any other cereal. 
It is for this rea- 
son, principally, 
that we have 80 
often recommend- 


pendicularly to it- 
self on the second 
disk above, which, 
acting in its turn 
like the first, sends 
back the liquid on 
the third disk, and 
so on up to the last 
which sends it 
with great force 
into the annular 





ed peas as a reno- 
vating crop. They 
impoverish the soil 
but little, while, 
from the large 
amount of nitrogen 
INTERIOR VIEW OF PUMP IN THE WELL. which they con- 


cavity, whence it 
flows into the ap- 
paratus destined to 
receive it.” 

It appears to be very useful for pumping up the , tain, their consumption on the farm furnishes ma- 
drainage of the barn-yard, as the absence of valves, | nure rich in ammonia—the very thing which is 
etc., prevent all danger of clogging; and as it can | most needed for the growth of wheat and other 
be made of wood, We escape all difficulty and loss |cereals, Mr. Lawns values the manure from a ton 
from oxidation. It is also very easily cleaned. All| of peas at $13.38, and from a ton of oats at $7.40. 
The difference is due to the larger amount of nitro- 
gen in the peas. 








that is required is to unwedge the wheel placed at 
B, and to withdraw the shafts lined with the disks. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Sow1xe Sorcaum Seep.—aA writer in the Prairie Far- 
mer says, from experiments made last spring, he learned 
that the seed should be scalded before planting. One of 
the greatest difficulties in the cultivation of the cane, has 
been the fact that it required three or four weeks after 
planting before it was large enough to be readily distin- 
guished from grass, during which time the weeds gene- 
rally become so large as to render its cultivation difficult. 
This difficulty can be obviated in a great measure by 


scalding the seed with hot water, letting it stand in the/ 


water ten or twelve, hours, then pour the water off and let 
it stand in a tight vessel in -a warm place three or four 


days, till it has sprouted; then plant on newly prepared | 


land, and it will come up as soon as corn, or sone ten 
days sooner than it would if not scalded. It should be 
planted at the commencement of the corn-planting sea- 
son, on very rich, warm land, a sandy soil,-and should be 
well cultivated wich the shovel, plow and hoe. 


Natorat Grape Treturs.—The Farmer and Gardener, 
says:— While on a visit to West Chester, Pa, we ob- 
served in the garden of Mr. Jerrries a mode of training 
grape vines, which appeared to us worthy of note. A 
cedar tree, possessing a symmetrical torm of branches, is 
selected, and when cut down, the branches are carefully 
preserved, thinning out the smaller twigs,.but leaving the 
pyramidal shape prominent. This is used as a stake, and 
when covered with vines is highly ornamental, as well as 
forming a superior support for the grape. A row of them 
seen from a distance has the appearance of luxuriant tu- 
lip trees, or sycamore maples.” 


To Keep Burrer Sweer.—A correspondent of the 
American Agriculturist gives the following directions for 
preserving butter in good condition for any length of 
time. In May or June, when butter is plenty, work it 
thoroughly two or three times, cud add at the last work- 
ing about one grain of saltpetre and a teaspoonful of pul- 
verized loaf sugar to each pound of butter. Pack it tight- 
ly in stone jars to within two inches of the top, and fill 
the remaining space with strong brine. Cover the jars 
tightly, and bury them in the cellar bottom, where the 
butter will keep unhart for a long time. 


How Mucs Corn To tHe Hiti.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator states that he experimented with corn 
last year to determine the number of stalks for a hill. He 
planted rows with two, three, four and five kernels, and 
found no difference in the yield. That with two stalks 
was the heaviest and ripened the best. 

Sowixe Sorret.—The N, H. Journal of Agriculture 
says “We have known a Yankee farmer to seed down 
newly burnt land, for pasture, entirely with sorrel seed, 
believing that sorrel would change to white clover—but 
the result proved the man was laboring under a great 
mistake.” 

Barter vor Suesp.—A correspondent of the London 
Mark Lane Bopress thinks that his experience warrants 
him in asserting that barley fed to sheep is a preventive 
of the rot—a disease which, owing to the cold get wea- 
ther last fall, has been very fatal in England the past 
winter. 


| Buryine Stones.—A correspondent of the Country 
| Gentleman says that on two acres of his farm there were 


quite a number of large storfes, which he got rid of by 
digging under them, and thus sinking them out of reach 
of the plow. He buried some “that could not have been 
| taken from the field with three yoke of oxen. But one 
thing is very important in doing this work, and that is, 
be sure and dig the holes large and deep enough—especial- 
| ly for large stone—before tumbling them im, so that if 
they fall either side, or end up, they shall be out of reach 
of the plow, for it is very difficult to move them when in 
| the hele. To bury very large stone, the hole should be 
dug partly under them, as it is much easier getting them 
| into the hole—and they should be at least a foot below the 
| surface when buried.” 
| Dritiise 1s Waeat Bora Wars.—J. Epwarp Topp, in 
|the Ohio Farmer, gives an account of a visit to the farm 
| of the Hon. Davin Crocksr,.of Tompkins Co., N. Y., and 
| says “Mr. C, thinks it a great improvement, when put- 
ting in seed wheat, to drill it in both ways, distributing 
| half the amount of seed per acre—about one bushel—at 
leach time. This practice distributes the seed more evenly 
over the entire ground, and at the same time deposits it 
in drills, I know, from my own experience, that this is a 
good way to put in oats, as this ha» been my practice; 
and I think it an improvement in putting tn wheat, also.” 


Don’t Raise Tosacco.—The editor of the Connecticut 
Homestead advises his readers, in view of war prices, tu 
raise grain instead of tobacco. He says :—* Do persuade 
your neighbors not to plant any tobacco, and don’t plant 
any yourself. ‘Trust me,’ said a farmer; ‘for the last 
two years I have raised none, and now I have plenty of 
hay in the barn, my cattle are all in first rate order, and 
my mowings look fine. I don’t want anything more to do 
with tobacco.’” 


Java Wneat.—According to a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman, this variety of spring wheat was in- 
troduced into this country in the following singular man- 
ner. A woman who was roasting some Java coffee found 
among it a grain of wheat, which she planted; saved the 
product and planted again, and so on for three years, 
when she distributed the seed among her friends, who all 
reported that it was an excellent variety, 


Live ror Corn.—A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer, 
living pear Akron, says he raised last year 2,000 bushels 
of corn from 20 acres. His method of culture is as fol- 
lows :—“ First plow the ground well, then top-dress with 
about thirty to thirty five bushels of lime to the acre; 
cultivate well before planting; plant with a horse-drill, 
middling deep.” 

Suzer as a Means or Improvine ovr Farms.—“To 
pursue sheep husbandry most successfully,” says the 
Homestead, “ roots must be raised and fed; grain, either 
raised or bought will be consumed, and oil-meal will be 
purchased for food. This is better for the farm than the 
purchase of superphosphates or guano.” 


Rarstne Earty Carceens my a Hor-Bev.—A writer in 
the Americun Agriculturist has raised two broods of fine 
early chickens, hatched January 17th and 20th, by keep- 
ing them for a season under glass, in an unused hot-bed, 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES. 


Size anp Smaps or Hives.—The best shape for a hive 
is nearly a square. After much study and many experi- 
ments in regard to the shape of them, I have come to the 
conclusion that if made twelve inches square in the clear 
and fourteen inches deep, they can not be improved in 
regard to shape. I refer to the lower section of hives, 
where the brood comb is made; taking it for granted 
that all bee-keepers of the present day have some kind 
of supers, or upper sections, in which the surplus honey is 
to be stored. 

Hives of the above size contain 2,016 cubic inches, and 
it has been fully demonstrated that bees require as much 
space as that, in order to develop all the brood that the 
queen is able to produce. If they be made much larger 
than as above, swarming is diminished in the ratio of the 
increase of the size of the hives, till it is stopped alto- 
gether, as a general rule. For instance, suppose that a 
swarm of bees be hived in a barrel, probably it would not 
send off a single swarm if it were to remain there for ten 
years. True, it might perhaps, on some occasion send one 
off, as most rules in regard to bees have some exceptions. 
So, if hives are made to contain three, four or five thou- 
sand cubic inches, swarming will be diminished propor- 
tionately. 

When honey-bees are hived in anything so large as to 
prevent them swarming, and remain therein for years, 
sending forth no increase, the same bees do not inhabit it 
from year to year, since the workers live but about nine 
months ; and it follows that the tenants of each year are 
a new family, the old members of the previous year hav- 
ing all died, except the queen. Nor are bees in such hives 
able to store up any more surplus honey than those fami- 
lies that are in hives of the proper dimensions, and send 
off, perhaps, from one to three swarms annually, each 
worth four or five dollars. Thus it will readily be seen 
that it is not profitable to give bees hives so large as to 
prevent their swarming. 

A hive containing 2,000 cubic inches is found to be as 
much space as the queen requires to deposit all her eggs, 
and if made of much less size, she has not sufficient 
space. Sometimes hives made a foot square in the clear 
do very well, but my experience and that of the most ex- 
tensive apiarians in the country go to show that the larger 
size is best. 

All inventors of hives do not give the same form to 
them, for the reason that some alleged improvement re- 
quires one shape, and some another; but aside from all 
<inventions,” the bees will generally prosper better in 
hives nearly square, or rather longer than they are wide, 
because they are less exposed to the cold air of winter in 

such hives than those of a more shallow form. Indepen- 
dent of this consideration, I know of no reason why hives 
of a broader description are not equally as good, pro- 
vided they contain about 2,000 cubic inches of space. 

The best wood to use in constructing hives is pine, inch 
boards. The boards should be full thickness—not three- 
fourths of an inch, as half the pine boards are now sawed. 
Inch and a quarter pine planks would be still better, 
affording a greater degree of warmth in winter and cool- 
ness in summer; but I do not recommend the use of such 


| planks generally, owing to the difficulty of obtaining J 





em 
of the proper width in many places, and the extra weight 
and cost of the hives. ’ 

I will give directions to make a good, cheap hive—-prob- 
ably quite as good or better than nine-tenths of all the 
patent hives of the day. 

Let it be made in two sections, the lower one to be 
twelve inches square inside, and fourteen inches long or 
deep. The top of this section should project over about 
an inch on all sides, to afford convenience to carry it, 
raise it from the stand, etc., when the bees are in it, 
Through this top or division between the lower and upper 
sections, there should be holes made with an inch anda 
quarter augur or bit, to allow the bees to pass up into thé 
boxes in which the surplus honey is stored. The number 
of holes should correspond with the number of boxes 
used ; say three to each box, but more would not do any 
harm nor any especial good. These holes should all be 
bored from a pattern, and the same number and same 
sized holes should also be bored in the bottoms of the 
caps, or surplus honey boxes, so that when placed in their 
proper positions they will connect with those made below. 

These caps may be made to contain from five to twenty- 
five !bs. of honey. For family use merely, a single large 
cap, fourteen inches square on the outside, and from six 
to ten inches deep, would be better than several small 
boxes, on account of the less expense and less trouble in 
taking out the honey as wanted for use; but if the honey 
is wanted to sell in the market in any of our large cities, 
the boxes must be small, in order to have it command the 
highest price. I find that packages of about six Ibs. are 
the best to send to the New York market, and the better 
the condition of these caps, the neater they are made and 
the cleaner they appear, the higher will be the price that 
the honey will command, 

Over these caps, of course, an outer box or super is to 
go, made of the same material of which the lower section 
is constructed, and with the top board or roof projecting 
about an inch. Around the four sides of the top to the 
lower section, upon which this outer box is to rest, a 
space of one inch should be cut out with a carpenter's 
“plow” plane, to the depth of three-eighths of an inch, 
so that the top box will set down into the lowered space, 
and thus prevent the rains from beating under it and find- 
ing their way into the interior of the lower section of the 
hive. This cut also affords facility for keeping the box 
always in its proper place. 

This is the month in which bees swarm at the North, 
and every one that issues in June will, if properly hived 
and has a fertile queen, prosper and become good stocks ; 
but those that issue in July, especially after the 10th of 
the month, must be very strong in numbers, as they will 
be in danger of lacking a supply of honey for their win- 
ter’s stores. If they issue in small swarms, they must be 
doubled, and even trebled frequently. 
the inexperienced bee-keeper will often think that joining 
two or three swarms in one is a loss of anticipated in- 
crease, but it must be done, or greater loss will accrue in 
the end. 

I will give fall directions for joining weak swarms next 
month, which will be in season. T. B. MINER. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


I am aware that 
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PRAIRIE STATE 


Tue Atlantic Monthly tor May contains a very readable 
sketch of Hlinvis—of its history, its agricalture, etc. We 
muke a few extracts: 

On the head-waters of the Wabash, near Lake Erie, we 
first meet with those grassy plains io “hich the early 
French explorers of the West zave the name of Prairies. 
Jn Southern Michigan, they become more frequent; 1 the 
State of Indiana, still more so; and when we arrive In 
Illinois, we find ourselves in the Prairie State proper, 
three-quarters of its territory being open meadow, or 

rairie. Southern Wisconsin is partly of this character, 
aud, on crossing the Mississippi, most of the surface of 
both Iowa and Minnesota is also prairie. 

{fhe State of Ulinois was originally part of Florida, and 
belonged to Spain. In 1667, Rosert pe ra Satve made 
his celebrated explorations, in which he took possession 
of the territory of Ilhnois in behalf of the French crown. 
Of the native inhabitants, we bave a delightful picture. 
Compared with their savage neigubors, the Illini seem to 
have been a favored people. 

The climate was mild, and the soil so fertile as to afford 
liberal returus even to their rude husbandry ; the rivers 
aud lakes abounded in fish and fowl; the groves swarmed 
with deer and turkeys, —bustards the French called them, 
after the large gallinaceous bird which they remembered 
on the plains of Normandy; and the vast expanse of the 
prairies was blackened by herds of wild cattle, or buffa- 
joes. The influence of this fair and fertile land seems to 
have been felt by its inhabitents. They came to meet 
Father Marquette, offering the calumet, brilliant with 
many-colored plumes, with the gracious greeting,—‘‘ How 
beautiful is the pun, O Frenchman, when thou comest to 
us! Thou shalt enter in peace all our dwellings.” A very 
different reception from that offered by the stern savages 
of Jamestown and Plymouth to Joan Sarre aad Mitxs 
Stanpisn! So, in peace and plenty, remained tor many 
years this paradise in the prairies. 

{In 1712 Louis XIV. presented Louisiana, which included 
Illinois and Wisconsin, to AnrHony Crozat, who spent 
vast sums upon it without any return, and in a few years 
surrendered his grant to the crown; and a trading com- 
pany was formed, by the famous Joan Law, on the basis of 
these lands. - This earliest of western land speculations was 
conducted on a scale of magnificence, in comparison with 
which our modern imitations of 1836 and 1856 were feeble 
in the extreme. A monument of it stood, not many years 
ago, upon the banks of the Mississippi in the ruins of 
Fort Chartres, which was built by Law when at the height 
of his fortune, at the cost of several millions of livres, and 
which toppled over into the river in a recent inundation. 


In 1759 the French power in North America was broken 
forever by Wore, upon the Plains of Abraham; and in 
1768, by the Treaty of Paris, all the French possessions 
upon this continent were ceded to Eugland, und the terri- 
tory of Illinois became part of the British empire. 

At this time the French population of Illinois amounted 
to about three thousand persons, who were settled along 
the Mississippi and Ilinois rivers, where their descendants 
remain to this day, preserving a well-defined national 
character in the midst of the great flood of Augio-Ameri- 
ean immigration which rolls around them. 

Illinois remained under British rule till the year 1778, 
when Georce Rocers CrarKe, with four companies of 
Virginia Rangers, marched from Williamsburg, a distance 
of thirteen hundred miles, through a hostile wilderness, 
captured the British posts of Kaskaskia and Cahokia, and 
annexed a territory larger than Great Britain to the new 
Republic. Many of Colonel Crarke’s rangers, pleased 
with the beauty and fertility of the country, settled in [l- 
lincis; but the Indians were so numerous and hostile, 
that the settlers were obliged to live in fortified stations, 
or biock-houses, and the population remained very scanty 
for many years. 


In 1818, Illinots, then having a population of about 
forty-five thousand, was admitted into the Union. 

In 1824 the lead mines near Galena began to be worked 
to advantage, and thousands of persons from Southern 
| Illinois and Missouri swarmed thither. The Illinoisans 
| ran up the river in the spring, worked in the mines during 
the summer, and returned to their bomes down the river 

in the autumn,—thus resembling in their migrations the 
fish so common in the Western waters, called the Sucker. 
It was also observed that great hordes of uncouth rugians 
| Came up to the mines from Missouri, and it was therefore 
| said that she had vomited forth all her worst population. 
| Thencefurth the Missourians were called “ Pukes,” and 
| the people of Illinois “ Suckers.” 

From 1818 to 1830, the commerce of the State made but 
small progress. At this >, there were one or two small 
steamboats upon the Illinois River, but most of the navi- 

gation was carried on in keel-boats. The village mer- 
| cuants were mere retailers; they purchased no produce, 
exeept a few skins and furs, and a little beeswax and hon- 
ey. The farmers along the rivers did their own shipping, 
—building flat-boats, which, having loaded with corn, 
flour, and bacon, they would float down to New Orleans, 
which was the only market accessible to them, The voy- 
age was long, tedious, and expensive, and when the farmer 
arrived, he found himself in a strange city, where all were 
combined against him, and often he was cheated out of 
his property,—returning on foot by a long and dangerous 
journey to a desolate farm, which had been neglected du- 
ring his absence, Thus two crops were sometimes lost in 
taking one to market. ‘ 

In those days justice was administered without much 
parade or ceremony. The judges held their courts mostly 
in log houses or in the bar-rooms of taverns, fitted up 
with a temporary bench for the judge, and chairs for the 
lawyers and jurors. At the first Circuit Court in Wash- 
ington county, held by Judge Joux Reryoxps, the sheriff, 
on opening the court, went out into the yard, and said to 
the people, “ Boys, come in; our John is going to hold 
court.” The judges were unwilling to decide questions 
of law, preferring to submit everything to the jury, A 
certain judge, being ambitious to show his learning, gave 
very pointed directions to the jury, but they could not 
agree on a verdict. The judge asked the cause of their 
difference, when the foreman answered with great simpli- 
city,—“* Why, Judge, this ’ere ’s the difficulty; the jury 
wants to know whether that ’ar what you told us, when 
we went out, was r’aly the law, or whether it was on’y jist 
your notion.” 

Ip the spring of 1831, Black Hawk, a Sac chief, dissat- 
istied with the treaty by which his tribe had been removed 
across the Mississippi, reerossed the river at the head of 
three or four hundred warriors, and drove away the white 
settlers from his old lands near the mouth of the Rock 
River. This was considered an invasion of the State, and 
Governor Rernoups called for volunteers. Fifteen hun- 
dred men answered the summons, and the Indians were 
driven out. The next spring, however, Black Hawk re- 
turned with a larger force, and commenced hostilities by 
killing some settlers on Indian Creek, not far from Otta- 
wa. A lurge force of volunteers was again called out, but 
in the first encounter the whites were beaten, which suc- 
cess encouraged the Sacs and Foxes so much that they 
spread themselves over the whole of the country between 
the Mississippi and the Lake, and kept up a desultory 
warfare for he or four months against the volunteer 
troops. About the middle of July, a body of volunteers 
under General Henry of illinois pursued the Indians into 
Wisconsin, und by forced marches brought them to action 
near the Mississippi, before the United States troops, un- 
der General Arxinson, could come up. The Indians 
fought desperately, but were unable to stand long before 
the courage and superior numbers of the whites. They 
escaped across the river with the loss of nearly three 
hundred, killed in the action, or drowned in the retreat. 
The loss of the Illinois volunteers was about thirty, killed 
and wounded. 

This defeat entirely broke the wed of the Sacs and 
Foxes, and they sued for peace. Brack Hawk and some 
of his head men, were taken prisoners, and kept in con- 
finement for several months, when, after a tour through 
the country, to show them the numbers and power of the 
whites, they were set at liberty on the west side of the 
Mississippi. In 1840 Buack Hawx died, at the age of 80 
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years, on the banks of the great river which he loved 
so well. 

After the Black-Hawk War, the Indian title being ex- 
tinguished, and the country open to settlers, Northern I[I- 
linois attracted great attention, and increased wonderfully 
in wealth and population. 


In 1830, the population of the State amounted to 157,- | 


445; in 1840, to 476,183; in 1850, to 851,470; in 1860, to 
1,719,496. 

he State of Illinois forms the lower part of that slope 
which embraces the greater part of Indiana, and of which 
Lake Michigan, with its shores, forms the upper part. At 
the lowest part of this slope, and of the State, is the city 


of Cairo, situated about 350 feet above the level of the | 


Gulf of Mexico, at the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi; hence, the highest place in Illinois being only 
800 feet above the level of the sea, it will appear that the 
whole State, though containing several hilly sections, is a 
pretty level plain, being, with the exception of Delaware 
and Louisiana, the flattest country in the Union. 

As to the quality of the soil, Illinois is divided as fol- 
lows :— 

First, the alluvial land on the margins of the rivers, and 
extending back from half a mile to six or eight miles. 
This soil is of extraordinary fertility, and, wherever it is 
elevated, makes the best farming land in the State. Where 
it is low, and exposed to inundations, it is very unsafe to 
attempt its cultivation. The most extensive tract of this 
kind is the so-called American Bottom, which received 
this name when it was the western boundary of the Uni- 
ted States. It extends from the junction of the Kaskaskia 
and Mississippi, psn the latter, to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, containing about 288,000 acres. 

Secondly, the table-land, fifty to a hundred feet higher 
than the alluvial; it consists principally cf prair‘es, 
which, according to their respectively higher or lower sit- 
uations, are either dry or marshy. 

Thirdly, the hilly sections of the State, which, consist- 
ing alternately of wood and prairie, are not, on the whole, 
as tertile as either the alluvial or the table-land. 

There are no mountains in Illinois; but in the southern 
as well as the northern part, there are a few hills. Near 
the banks of the principal rivers the ground is elevated 
into biuffs, on which may be still found the traces left by 
water, which was evidently once much higher than it now 
is; whence it is inferred, that, where the fertile plains of 
Illinois now extend, there must once have been a vast 
sheet of water, the mud deposited by which formed the 
soil, thus accounting for the great fertility of the prairies. 

Illinois contains probably more coal than any other 
State in the Union. It is mined at a small depth below 
the surface, and crops out upon the banks of most of the 
streams in the middle of the State. 

Illinois has an average temperature, which, if compared 
with that of Europe, corresponds to that of Middle Ger- 
many; its winters are more severe than those of Copen- 
hagen, and its summers as warm as those of Milan or 

‘Palermo. Compared with other States of the Union, 
Northern Illinois possesses a temperature similar to that 
of Southern New York, while the temperature of Southern 
Illinois will not differ much from that ot Kentucky or 
Virginia 

There are on an average eighty-nine rainy days in the 
year; the quantity of rain falling amounts to forty-two 
inches,—the smallest amount being in January, and the 
largest in June. 

The early’ travellers in this region mention the great 
herds of wild cattle which roamed over the prairies in 
‘hose times, but the last Buffalo on the east side of the 
Mississippi was killed in 1832; and now the hunter who 
would see this noble game must travel some hundreds of 
miles west, to tae head-waters of the Kansas or the 
Platte. The Elk, which was once so common in [llinois, 
has also receded before the white man, and the Deer is 
fast following his congener. On the great prairies south 
of Chicago, where, fifteen years ago, one might find 
twenty deer in a day’s tramp, not one is now to be seen. 

Of the gallinaceous birds, the Turkey, which is found 
in the heavy timber in the river bottoms; the Quail, which 
has become very abundant all over the State, within twenty 
years, following, it would seem, the march of civilization 
and settlement; the Ruffed Grouse, abundant in the tim- 
ber, but never seen on the prairie; the Pinnated Grouse, 
or Prairie Hen, always found on the open plains. These 


piwds increased very nmch in Qumber after the settlement 
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of the State, owing probably to the increase of foad for 
them, and the decrease of their natural enemies, the prairie 
wolves ; but since the building of railroads, so many are 
killed to supply the demands of New York and other East. 
ern cities, that they are now decreasing very rapidly, and 
in a very few years the sportsman will have to cross the 
Mississippi to find a pack of grouse. The Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, an occasional visitor in winter from Wisconsin, ; 
ny z : ‘ oF SID, 13 
| found in the timbered country. 


| 
| 
| 


Of Frogs, one is mentioned (Rana pipiens) nearly two 
| feet long, and loud-voiced in proportion—a Bull-frog, 
| indeed! 

| _ If any State in the Union is adapted to agriculture and 
| the various branches of rural economy, such as stock. 
raising, wool-growing, or fruit-culture, it surely must be 
| Illinois, where the fertile natural meadows invite the plow 
without the tedious process of clearing off timber, which’ 
in many parts of the country, makes it the labor of a life. 
time to bring a farm under good cultivation. Here, the 
farmer who is satisfied with such crops as fifty bushels of 
corn to the acre, eighteen of wheat, or one hundred of 
potatoes, has nothing to do but to plow, sow and reap; no 
manure, and but little attention, being necessary to secure 
a yield like this. Hence a man of very small means can 
soon become independent on the prairies. If, however, 
one is ambitious of raising good crops, and doing the best 
he can with his land, let him manure liberally and enlti- 
vate diligently ; nowhere will land pay for good treatment 
better than here. 

Of the large-acred men of Illinois, mention is made as 
follows : 

“Winstgeap Davis came to Jonesboro’, Illinois, from 
Tennessee, thirty years ago, without means of any kind; 
now owns many thousand acres of land, and has ander 
cultivation, this year, from 2,500 to 3,000 acres.” 

“W. Witarp, native of Vermont, commenced penni- 
less; now owns more than 10,000 acres of land, and cuiti- 
vates 2,000.” 

“Jesse Funk, near Bloomington, Ilinois, began the 
world thirty years ago, at rail-splitting, at twenty-five 
cents the hundred. fie bought fand. and raised cattle; 
kept increasing his lands and herds, till he now owns 
7,000 acres of land, and sells over $40,000 worth of cattle 
and hogs annually.” 

“Tsaac Funk, brucher of the above, began in the same 
way, at the same time. He has gone ahead of Jesse; for 
he owns 27,000 acres of land, has 4,000 in cultivation, and 
his last year’s sales of cattle amounted to $65,000.” 

It is evident that the brothers Funk are men of admin. 
istrative talent; they would have made a figure in Wall 
street, could have filled cabinet office at Washington, or, 
perhaps, could even have “ kept a hotel.” 

Although the soil and climate of Illinois are well adapted 
to fruit-culture. yet, from various causes, it has not till 
lately been much attended to. The early settlers of South- 
ern and Middle Illinois were mostly of the Virginia race, 
Hoosiers,—who are a people of few wants, * If they have 
hog-meat and hominy, whisky and tobacco, they are con- 
tent; they will not trouble themselves to plant fruit trees. 
The early settlers in the North were, generally very poor 
men; they could not afford to buy fruit trees, for the pro- 
duce of which they must wait several years. Wheat, corn 
and hogs were the articles which could be soonest con- 
verted into money, and those they raised. Then the early 
attempts at raising fruit were not very successful. The 
trees were brought from the East, and were either spoiled 
by the way, or were unsuited to this region. But the 
great difficulty has been the want of drainage. Fruit 
trees can not be healthy with wet feet for several months 
of the year, and this they are exposed to on these level 
lands, With proper tile-draining, so that the soil shall be 
dry and mellow early in the spring, we think that the ap- 
ple, the pear, the plum and the cherry will succeed on the 
prairies anywhere in Illinois. The peach and the grape 

ourish in the Southern part of the State, already, with 
very little care; in St. Clair county, the culture of the lat- 
ter has been carried on by the Germans for many years, 
and the average yield of Catawba wine has been two bun- 
dred gallons per acre. The strawberry grows wild all 
lover the State, both in the timber and the prairie; and 
the cultivated varieties give very fine crops. All the 


small fruits do well here, and the melon familly find im 
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this soil their true home ; they are raised by the acre, and 
gold by the wagon-load, in the neighborhood of Chicago. 

Stock-raising is undoubtedly the most profitable kind 
of farming on the prairies. * * * In fact, Illinois is 
the paradise of cattle, and there is no sight more beauti- 
fal, 1 its way, than one of those vast natural meadows in 
June, dotted with the red and white cattle, standing belly- 
deep in rich grass and gay-colored flowers, and almost too 
fat and lazy to whisk away the flies. Even in winter they 
look comfortable, in their sheltered barn-yard, surrounded 
by huge stacks of hay or long ranges of corn-cribs, chew- 
ing the cud of contentment, and untroubled with any 
thought of the inevituble journey to Brighton. 


PRIZES FOR SHEEP AT THE N. Y. STATE FAIR. 


Eds. Genesee Farmer :—I have before (privately) 
communicated to you my opinion that some change 
should be made in the mode of awarding pre- 
miums at the State Fair, which should induce the 
breeders of the best sheep in the State to the 
show. 1 speak particularly of fine wool sheep, for 
there is generally a good show of long wool, or 
mutton sheep. I think it would be better to have 
but one class of that breed. Meat is the primary 
object of raising this breed—wool a secondary ob- 
ject—both together making the value of the sheep. 

hat race which will produce the greatest value of 
meat at the same expense, should be encouraged 
by premiums. The difference in the value of wool 
produced is not sufficient to greatly increase the 
value of the sheep. My object in calling your at- 
tention to this subject, is not so much on account 
of the effect produced by the present system of 
awarding premiums on mutton sheep, as the effect 
it has on fine. Wool is the primary object of 
breeding fine wool sheep—meat a secondary ob- 
ject. Wool and meat make the value of these 
sheep. The meat of fine wool sheep has a much 
greater relative value to the wool in this class, than 
wool to meat in the other. 

The N. Y. State Society have offered $408 pre- 
miums to encourage ,the improvement of mutton 
sheep, and divided them into four classes. There 
were $510 offered as premiums on fine wool sheep, 
and these divided into five classes of $102 (cash) 
to each race. Should the question (which is the 
best breed of fine wool sheep?) be put to every 
wool-grower in the United States, 99-100 would 
be in favor of the puré Spanish merinos, The 
Society have offered $10 for the best buck of that 
breed, $8 for the second, and $5 for the third. 
There are at least fifty flocks claimed to be pure 
blooded Spanish merinos. There is a prize of $10 
for fifty competitors to contend for, with the priv- 
ilege of $8 if they come within one degree of the 
first. It will-cost at least $10 to take a buck to 
the Fair. It*is not certain he will get the award 
of the first premium even if his sheep should be 
the best, for the best of judges may err. Itis well 
known if any man takes stock to the Fair and gets 
no premium, his stock is disgraced. What intelli- 











small ones, amounting to $92. If the Society 
should put all fine wool sheep into one class, where 
the competition for the best fine wool sheep, whe- 
ther it be from France, Saxony, Silicia or Spain, it 
would open a wide field for competition. Let the 
first premium for the best buck be $20, the second 
best $18, so falling down $2 each grade to $6,— 
or from $8 to $4,—that would’equal the whole 
amount offered to one whole class, as now arranged. 
Let there be a like premium offered for the best five 
ewes; a like sum for the best pen of 20 ewes; & 
like sum for the best pen of 20 ewe lambs, «or the 
Committee would divide into less in number, and 
make a class of ewes two years old and upward, 
and another under, as they should think best. The 
details of this plan I should not be particular about. 
I would have but one class of fine wool sheep. 
With the offer of $500, a wide field would be open- 
ed for an honorable strife for the mastery. 

throw out these suggestions for the consideration 
of those who have the welfare of the wool-grower 
and farmer at large committed to their charge. 

Manchester, Vi. J. 8. PETLIBONE. 


WHEAT CULTURE IN THE WEST. 


The Valley Farmer, published at St. Louis, in 
an article on the “grain crops of the Northwestern 
States,” estimates the produce of wheat for last 
year as follows: Illinois, 26,000,000 bushels: In- 
diana, 18,000,000; Wisconsin, 17,000,000; Iowa, 
14,000,000 ; Minnesota, 5,000,000; Michigan, 
8,000,000 ; Ohio, 25,000,000; or an aggregate in 
these seven great wheat growing States of 118,- 
000,000 bushels. He there states there are 8,000 
miles of railroad, which secures to the farmers a 
market for their surplus grain, and a price within 
a few cents per bushel of the highest market 
value of wheat in the great Atlantic seaports. The 
intelligent editor of the Furmer, who is familiar with 
the agriculture of the West and of this section, 
remarks; 


“The consideration of these facts sugzests some 
important points worthy of the attention of the 
farmers of the West. Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary richness of the soils of these States, it is 
well known that the average product per acre of 
wheat falls considerably short of the average yield 
per acre’of the old wheat growing sections of the 
Genesee valley, in the State of New York, and 
vastly short of the crop per acre of Great Britain, 
which has been subject to the plow for many cen- 
turies. Now it is a question of the first import- 
ance, in an economical point of view, How much 
is it possible to increase the acreable product of 








gent man would pay even one dollar for a ticket in | these lands by an improved system of cultivation ? 
@ lottery that had even but forty blanks to one| From our own observation, we feel warranted in 
prize? The chance for the owner of a French | saying that the cost per acre of preparing the 


merino is much better, as there appeared buv one 
competitor in that class. The breeders of Saxony 
and their crosses are quite sure to draw 4 prize; 
for very few wool-growers are willing to publish 
~> the world that their flocks are of the Saxon 
breed. The owner of the Selicians is more fortu- 


nate, as one man bears off all the prizes, except two | 


‘ground and growing a crop of wheat in Western 
'New York is nearly or quite double that of the 


amount expended per acre in these Western States. 
Not that the labor is. more expensive, but that 
there is more of it bestowed in giving the proper 
preparation of the soil to produce the crop, 
“Whe the West was first settled, and until 
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within a few years, when our present system of 
railroad communication was established, there was 
no market for wheat beyond the immediate de- 
mands of the neighborhovod, hence but little labor 
and care were bestowed in preparing the land and 
in securing the crop. This state of things estab- 
lished a habit of lpose and careless cultivation that | 
our farmers of the present day have not forgétten, 
and there are few of them who could now be con- 
vineed, short of actual experiment, how much 
their crops could be increased by means entirely at 
their command. The introduction of improved 
implements of husbandry has done much to aid 
the farmer, both as it regards the perfection of the 
work and the economy of labor, yet there is still 
room for vast improvement. 

“The cause of the greatest injury to the West- 
ern wheat crop is from the excess of water in the 
soil during winter and early spring. The country 
is generally flat, and the sub-soil compact and 
almost impervious; this causes an excess of water 
to remain near the surface, and the freezing and | 
thawing that goes on through three or four months 
of the year, with the constant alternation of heat 
and cold, injures or entirely kills a large portion 
of.the wheat that issown. There is no land so 
cheaply and so easily drained as that of these 
States, which may be done generally by the use of 
the mole plow. This method of draining, it is 
true, is not the most perfect nor the most perma- 
nent, yet it will answer the purpose, at least for a 
time, and until time and means will admit of the 
employment of a more thorough and permanent 
method. 

“There are limits within which the amount of 
Jabor to be expended upon an acre of wheat or 
corn. must be confined, in order to secure the 
greatest amount of clear profit; but that limit, if 
judiciously bestowed, has not been reached, and in 
the culture of corn has hardly been approached. ; 
But in the culture of corn a very little extra labor, 
if properly employed and at the right time, would 
add immensely to the aggregate of the corn crop.” 


| 
| 





CHANGE OF SOIL, AND CHANGING SEEDS. 


Ir is the general practice to extol the beneficial 
efiects arising from using seed wheat that has been 
grown at sume distance, when — which is not al- 
ways— benefit really accrues, to the mere change 
of seed, more than anything else. Indeed, so little 
is the modus operandi by which improvement is 
produced, considered, that all the explanation we 
get of the matter, usually, is, that “ seed does bet- 
ter changed froin one part of the country to an- 
other” Now, according to my views—which are 
the result of thirty years’ experience, in various 
circumstances, in wheat culture—a mere change 
of seed, unless other conditions also are different, 
has very little if any necessarily beneficial etfect on 
the resultant product of the crop. Still, I hold 
that seed should be procured from other localities, 
or changed, because by this course tendencies not 
desirable, of any kind, may be materially checked 
or corrected by conditions whose influence is to- 
ward a different effect. 

In the Prairie Farmer of March 7, Dr. N. W. | 
Aspor says he “ got 34 bushels of wheat per acre | 
more by procuring seed, of the club variety, from | 





a 
Towa, last season.” But whether there was g 
change of svi/ in this case, we are not informed by 
him, I judge, however, there must have been, 
becanse a mere change of seed, of itself, from ong 
locality to another, where the soil and climate are 
essentially the same, affords no apparent reason for 
advantage. For instance, suppose seed be changed 
from white oak loam — probably the best wheat 
soil we have — in Canada West, to the same qual- 
ity of soil in New York: is there anything of tig 
nature of real change, other than that of the dif. 
ference of latitude or longitude involved in the 
process? I trow not. If the soil be the same 
naturally and in fertility, I contend that no more 
benefit necessarily follows a change of three hun- 
dred than of only thxee miles, more or less, in dis. 
tance. For the same quality of soil, in the same 
season, with similar weather and climate, can not 
readily be supposed to produce essentially different 
effects and transmissible qualities in the same sort 
of grain. It may be earlier or later, heavier or 
lighter,.&c., but its essential or vital characteristics 
will be quite similar or nearly identical. If, there- 
fore, benefits result, as there are good reasons to 
believe is the case, they flow from some other 
causes, more influential though closely connected, 
besides the change of seed alone, whether from far 
or near. 

It has been abundantly proved by the experience 
of farmers, past and present, that change is cften 
beneficial; and sometimes it is not only no benefit, 
but an injury. This I have seen illustrated in 
abundant instances. And such facts seem to con- 
firm the view that it is not a change of seed only 
that is necessary, but that there must be, moreo- 
ver, a change of soil, as an indispensable condition 
to improvement. Let us briefly note a few facts 
which seem to exhibit the reason why this must 
be so. 

When wheat is grown on soils essentially differ- 
ent in texture and composition, the nature of the 
soil affects the quality-of the wheat, in all parts 
and characteristics of its structure, produced on 
such different qualities of land. On peaty and 
mucky soils, for instance—if in tolerable condition 
as to fertility, or ability to bear a full crop— the 
straw will be larger, softer, more flexible, and 
much more liable to lodge, in consequence of the 
comparative scarcity of silica in its various forms; 
and the ears will not fill so well, nor will the berry 
be so plump, or the yield, in preportion to straw, 
&c., so good as where the straw is stiff, and the 
crop stands up even and well. Much of the prai- 
rie land of the west, from its deficiency in silica, 
produces crops with such characteristics. On the 
other hand, sands and gravelly soils and sandy 
loams have an abundance of silica, and their crops 
generally stand up and fill well, though the heads 
are not always large, the soil not being rich enough 
to do much work, and do it well, too. It some- 
times is also the fact that soils with ample silica are 
defective as to lime, which is a prime essential of 
wheat culture, and with which a good share of 
western prairie soils are well provided. 

[ shall consider then, that within my observa- 
tion, as a general rule, soils that abound in silica 
are deficient in lime, and that mucky soils usually 
have too little of silica. Strong loams have a fair 
proportionate supply of both silica and lime, and 
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may be properly considered the best wheat soils, as 
they produce the best timber — white oak — also, 
they comprehend all the necessary qualities, are 
representative, as it were, an 

If we change seed from a mucky prairie in Ti- 
nois to a like quality of land in Wisconsin or Michi- 
gan, of what avail will it be? or what defect or 
tendency will it correct? If wheat has been grown 
four or five seasons on such a soil, the tendency to 
produce weak straw, and to lodge, rust, shrink, &., 
will be strengthened and gradually increased, as is 
trae of quality in animals; for the influences which 
impart, transmit and augment present defects, re- 
main in active operation. I argue, therefore, that 
a change of longitude or latitude merely, from any 
kind of soil to a similar one, is no change essentially, 
but a mere transfer from like to like. 

Again: If we bring seed from a fertile prairie 
soil, with a bare sufficiency of silica but an abun- 
dance of lime, and sow it on a sandy loam, where 
lime is more scarce than it was in the mucky land, 
can we expect any benefit? I see not why we 
should; for we relinquish the more essential ingre- 
dient (lime,) for one (sand) lees urgently required 
in the formation and production of the seed-berry, 
the most essential part of the product. To procure 
seed from mucky soils with ample lime, to plant on 
soils deficient in this alkali, can not result in any 
benefit, therefore, as — view it. For the seed so 
transferred comes into Jess instead of more favora- 
ble conditions, —has more of the less important 
silica to perfect its straw, but less and not enough 
usually, of the more necessary lime, magnesia, and 
cognates, to perfect its more vital and valuable seed. 

Some of the conclusions I arrive at may be 
roughly stated as follows: —Our strong loams— 
white oak lands being their type—are the most 
complete wheat soils, supplying all the necessary 
conditions for a perfect product, which will tend to 
re-produce itself if not checked by adverse condi- 
tions. But a comparatively defective soil, either as 
to lime, sand, the phosphates, or otherwise, would 
check this tendency. A change from such a soil 
to loamy or mucky land could be no advantage, but 
the contrary ; therefore, a change of seed from rich 
prairie to light loam soil can secure no good result, 
because the more impcrtant lime is not present, 
however silica may abound, 

On the other hand, if there be an important im- 
provement of conditions to the seed, in the change 
of ssi/,—as for instance, from a sandy loam, deti- 
cient in lime, to black limestone prairie,— the less 
vital silica of the former will be greatly overbal- 
anced by the advantage of sufficient lime, and its 
compounds, for the production of prime seed-heads, 

A change of soil, from either light vegetable 
mold or thin sandy soil to a strong loam — not the 
contrary —is a good change, because the seed goes 
from comparatively defective to more generally 
complete conditions of full growth and maturity, 
either as to straw or berry. Usually there can, I 
believe, be no advantage—and I have seen these 
conclusions practically tested in various instances— 
in changing from a soil rich in lime to one defective 
as to this.ingredient. But the opposite of this, as 
I have often seen, is a good change. From lighter 
to stronger soils of the same general composition 
—not the contrary —is a good change. General- 
ly, a transfer of seed from sandy to mucky soils— 





not the contrary —is productive of decided benefit 
to the product, On the best strong loam wheat 
soils, the tendency to improve is itself checked, in 
some instances probably because the best conditions 
and most perfect product have been nearly attained, 
or from a long uniformity of conditions,causing the 
habits of the plant to become comparatively “ fix- 
ed” and difficult to change in any direction; in 
which cases, and others that I have not space to 
particularize, seed from any lighter and less com- 
plete soil — the reverse being impracticable — can 
usually be used with considerable advantage; and 
an important general rule, in procuring seed for the 
sake of improvement, will be seen to be, to trans- 
fer to soils that are less defective, in lime or other- 
wise: in brief, to change to more complete condi- 
tions of growth and perfection, when improvement 
may, from the law of like cause like consequence, 
be reasonably anticipated, 
Wisconsin, May 1861, 


SOILING CATTLE. 


Eps. Genesee Farmer :—This subject is becom- 
ing one of especial interest to farmers, and more 
particularly to those who own small farms, and are 
under the necessity of ecohomizing in a rigid de- 
gree, i order to support their families, 

The principle and economy in soiling is this: a 
half an acre of land can easily be made to furnish 
green food for a cow or a horse during the season, 
till it becomes necessary to commence with winter 
feed in December, while it requires from an acre 
and a half to two acres of pasture to keep the same 
animal the saine length of time. Besides this great 
saving of land, the manure of each animal soiled 
is worth tbe interest on two acres of land at $50 
per acre, over what: it would be 6n the common 
pasturage system. To offset a portion of this ad- 
vantage, we must take into the account the labor 
that it requires to cut the green fodder and feed it 
out daily; and yet I am inclined to believe that 
this labor is no more than a fair equivalent for the 
saving of time in driving stock to pasture, and 
keeping the fences in a condition far more expensive 
than the soiling system requires. Indeed, on this 
system, fences may be dispensed with altogether, 
except the farm enclosure and roadsides, 

Fencing materials are now becoming an item of 
great expense to all farmers, not only in the mate- 
rials themselves, but also in the labor of building 
the fences and keeping them in good repair. 
Moreover, the waste land that fences occupy (which 
is very considerable), on the soiling system may all 
be cultivated—an item of considerable importance 
on small farms, where the land is divided into small 
fields. 

To adopt this system with the best results, the 
land from which the green fodder is to come should 
be adjoining the barn, level and very fertile; and 
with the abundance of manure that is secured by 
soiling, there is no difficulty in making the land rich 
aud productive. 

The best article for soiling is clover, and next to 
this are corn sown either in drills or broadcast, oats, 
millet, rye, sugar cane (sorghum), barley, Hunga- 
rian grass, and any variety of grass that grows tall 
and luxuriant which is relished by stock. 

Sweet corn is the best to sow for soiling. I have 
used a kind caled “Darlings prolitic,” which is 
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well adapted to this purpose on account of its | fed a half a bushel of carrots, at least, daily, from 
thrifty growth and its tendency to tiller, or throw November.to June, or some other equivalent root 














out numerous suckers. It may be sown at any | that does not affect the milk. T. B. MINER, 
time from May 15th to July. It is best to sow it}  vinton, NW. ¥. _ . 
in drills about 18 inches apart with a seed sower. MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


Cattle are kept in much better condition by soil- ss 
ing them. They are often turned out to pasture; Eps. Gzy. Farmer:—As in the management of 
too early in the spring, before the grass is sufti-| milch cows, so with poultry, it is as necessary to 
ciently grown to afford them enough to satisty | feed and to quarter them, and to care fur and to 
their hunger, and if there happens to be an early | select your stock with judgment. An ordinary 
‘drouth they can ‘not thrive, and they will. hardly | breed of fowls well hovsed and well fed, will be of 
‘get over the effects of a bad winter’s keep before | more profit to their owner than the like number of 
‘they enter upon another, On the sciling system, a} neglected and forlorn biddies who came of the best 
-drouth does not seriously affect the stock, as their | laying tribes. 
supply of fodder is always green, succulent aud} It becomes us, therefore, to provide houses for 
abundant. our poultry, convenient for their habits, and con- 
Independent of all the considerations of economy | venient also for oar own—for if attendance on any 
that I have named, cows give much more milk | kind of stock occasions too much trouble, they are 
‘when soiled, and yield it more regularly than when | very apt to be neglected. In building, therefore, 
pastured; and the waste of time, and the worry-| let the house be handy for the hens, and as handy for 
ing of cows in driving them to distant fields in| those who have charge as possible; and of the two 
warm weather, are avoided., What cau be more| we would say, in preference, make it handy for 
injurious to a noble cow than to send an unfeeling | feeding and for cleaning, warming and ventilation, 
boy to drive her a half a mile to pasture every day | as the occasion for each comes ar-=nd. 
during the summer, with the thermometer often! Let their feeding hoppers and water fountains be 
up to 90°, while, perhaps, she is worried by a dog, | in the building, or they may occasionally lose a 
or pounded with a club, hecause she does not hap- | meal when you are too tired to go after it. Let 
en to suit in her gait, or otherwise, her driver? | the facilities for cleaning their apartments be al- 
ilk, when thus heated by improper driving of | ways at hand, or the atmosphere of their dormi- 
cows, does not produce as much cream as it does| tory may chance to be overcharged with ammonia, 
under other circumstances, which is a good argu- | For the same reason, let your windows or ventila- 
ment in favor of the soiling system. Butter made | tors work easily; and by all means whitewash the 
from the milk of soiled cows does not have that interior of the house, roosts, nests and all. 
oily appearance which is so often the case in warm| The principal considerations of a poultry house 
weather, when cows are driven to and from their | are warmth, light and ventilation. Warm in win- 
pasture. Nor is theré any difficulty in butter | ter, because fowls will require less food, will be 
“coming” in the warmest weather, when soiled. | healthier, and will lay more eggs. Ventilated in 
A farmer in Waltham, Mass., is said to have | summer and in mild weather, because fresh air is 
made last season 389 Ibs. of butter, from the milk | absolutely essential to all animals. 
of four cows, in thirteen weeks, fed on green fod-| it is well known that hens are modest birds, and 
der—chiefly grass, and corn sowed broadcast. The} seek seclusion and privacy while the symptoms of 
cows were not out of the barnyard during that | approaching egg-labor are strong upon them. It is 
time. Two of the animals were heifers only two} thought by many. that the production of eggs is 
years old, which had calves in the spring, and the | like the yielding of milk in a cow, somewhat under 
whole of the milk of one of them was taken by|the control of the creature; so it becomes us to 
her calf durjng six weeks out of the thirteen, and | add every inducement to stimulate the instincts of 
some of the milk of the other was used in the fam-| nature, and coax a fowl to prolificacy by consulé- 
ily; from which circumstances it may be said that | ing its tastes and whims and making the nests as 
the four cows should not be rated at more than | secret as possible. 
three ordinary ones, It has been asserted that with the exception of 
A yard should be connected with the barn, of a| prime cows, there is not on the farm a single ani- 
size proportionate to the number of cattle soiled. | mal or vegetable that according to the value of the 
For a half a dozen cows, about a quarter of an acre | original investment and labor production that yields 
is necessary, so that the weaker ones may not be | as much clear profit as will come from the poultry 
annoyed by those that are stronger and more pug- | yard, if properly attended to. 
nacious. They should have an open shed to lie} The mere fact of poultry being kept as a part of 
under in stormy weather during summer, and in| farming stock is at once an admission of its neces- 
November they should be housed in their stalls at| sity. To the man who is content to cultivate his 
night. land and keep the class of stock as in days gone by, 
On this system of feeding, large quantities of | little can be said, but a suggestion to the improv- 
roots can be fed to advantage. Indeed, let no man | ing farmer may not be cast away. 
think that he can derive tle preatest possible profit} Although farmers are told on all hands that they 
from his live stock who does not grow root crops | have neglected a very profitable part of their stoek, 
abundantly. Roots are the key to all successful | they hardly seem to have got many useful hints as 
farming in England, and they are almost as impor- | to their most profitable kinds and most profitable 
tant here as they are there. ‘Carrots stand at the | keeping. 
head of the list here, but turnips are more grown| + Asto the number of fowls to be most profitably 
in England, as the climate is better adapted to their | kept on a farm, we think about fifty to the hun- 
growth than ours is. Lvery milch cow should be/ dred acres sufficient. If more are kept, the extra 
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a 
feed they require will tell upon the profits, except 

‘near a market where the profits are high. The} 
pumber we have mentioned, if allowed their lib- | 
erty (except during garden making and harvest), | 
will pick up sufficient food to keep them in good | 
condition with bat little extra keep. But they! 
gould not be left entirely to chance for their food; 

they should be fed regluarly twice each day. The 

food we found most profitable was corn, oats, and 

the refuse screenings of the fan-mill, when mixed | 
four quarts to fifty fowls each day while they had | 
their liberty. Besides which, we would advise to | 
have a box or trough so made that they could not | 
get into it with their feet, which should. be filled 

every morning with boiled potatoes mashed and 

mixed with shorts or wheat bran. With this keep 

they will lay well,.and always be in good condi- 

tion for the table. 

In the number of fowls we have mentioned for 
one hundred aéres there should be four cocks. 
About forty or fifty chickens should be reared, and 
never more than one hundred, as the extra feeding 
of so many chickens becomes a serious business on 
afarm. The cocks will be first ready for killing, 
and they should all be killed during the first sea- 
son. Four months is long enough for any early 
cockerel to exist that is destined for the cook; if a 
late bird, and consequently of slower growth, add 
another month to his life, but let him not, under 
any circumstances exceed the sixth. He is killed 
then with the most profit, whether for our own 
consumption or for sale. Pullets will usually be 
realy from three months till they are about to lay. 
Here observe the quick returns; and surely it will 
be admitted that no other breed of fowls can rival 
the Cochin or Brahma breed in this particular. 
The old hens (except those which are particularly 
good sitters and good mothers), should be killed 
before they are three years old, as after that they 
are almost worthless. 

With the management we have mentioned, the 
owner of a few dozen Spanish and a few Asiatic 
fowls for winter layers and nurses, will always 
have plenty of eggs to sell, and no scarcity of good 
chickens. 

We may state in conclusion, that our opinion in 
favor of the kinds of poultry we have recommended 
is founded on experience of their good qualities. 
In fact, after trying various kinds, we have chosen 
them as the good lady of the Vicar of Wakefield 
chose her gown, “ not so much for looks as for use- 
fulness and economy.” ©. N. BEMENT. 

Yew York, May, 1861, 





I8 IT PROFITABLE? 





Is it profitable to raise grain for export, and rob 
the soil, making it no return, till the crop ceases to 
pay expenses of seed and cultivation? 

Is it profitable to mow over two, three or four 
acres for a ton of hay, when two, three, or four 
tons may be obtained from one acre, with no more 
labor, by better cultivation ? 

Is it profitable to keep one hundred sheep that 
Will shear one or two pounds of poor wool a head, 
when fifty or even twenty-five sheep may be 
bought for the price of the one hundred, that will 





yield more and better wool than can be sheared 
from the larger number? 


Is it profitable to keep swine till they are two 
years old, to make 800 to 400 pound porkers, when 
better pork of the same weight can be made at less 
cost from pigs ten months old? 

Is it profitable to keep ordinary cattle, when, by 
a little expense and trouble in the inatter of blood, 
animals may be obtained of double their value? 

Is it profitable to work with poor tools or ante- 
deluvian implements, when the value of better 
ones may be saved in their use for a single year? 

Is it profitable to plant poor seed, because it can, 
be bought cheap, and lose in the crop thrice what 
the best seed would have cost ? 

Is it profitable to buy land. and pay taxes on it, 
and only half cultivate it, if you can get a half 
crop for full seed and half labor ? 

Is it profitable to till only six inches of the sur- 
face until it is worn out, when your soil extends to 
a greater depth ¢ 

Is it profitable to keep an orchard of “ cider” 
apples, when the Kings or Baldwins that would 
grow on these trees in ten years after grafting will 
pay ten fold the cost of renovating the orchard 
and making it perpetually produce valuable fruit? 

This batch of queries will suffice for once; so I 
will close by asking, Is it profitable to save fifty 
cents, and cheat: yourself and family out of the 
valuable facts and queries, assays and theories, pre- 
sented in the Genesee Farmer tor a year ? 

Attica, N. ¥., May, 1861. tt Ls.t¢ 


NOTES FROM CANADA WEST. 





Eps. GENESEE Farmer :—I have waited a month, 
hoping to report an improvement in the appearance 
of winter wheat in this locality, but it has been 
getting worse instead of better. The snow left the 
ground bare in latter part of February; it w 
then exposed to one week’s severe freezing in 
March, tie imercury being frequently 20° below 
zero. The consequence is that :not one acre in fifty 
is worth leaving, and were it not for the lateness 
ot the season and the scarcity of hay, with very 
many it would be plowed up and sowed with * 
spring wheat. I intend to do so with all my own, 
and I find others are already plowing theirs. A 
very large breadth of land will be sown with wheat 
this spring. We think here that you can not work 
and fight too, and ¢f you do the latter, you will not 
have much grain for exportation, and the immense 
surplus now on hand will be used up, 

This is the most backward season we have had 
since 1857. It has been toe wet even to plow, and 
the frost this week has been severe. The grass has 
scarcely made a start yet. 

There is a very good prospect for fruit again this 
year. Some trees are very full of fruit buds, just 
ready to burst open. 

Hounearran Grass.— On account of the clover 
being so injured this spring, very many are prepa- 
ring to try Hungarian grass as a substitute. A 
farmer near here spwed, in the first of June last 
year, one bushel of seed on three acres of land, 
from which, he says, he cut about twelve tons ot 
hay, and thrashed nearly one hundred bushels of 
seed. If this is correct, and if it proves healthy 
food for horses, cattle, &c., surely it must pay bet- 
ter than mowing twelve acres of meadow for the 
same amount of hay, minus the seed. But it must 


be very hard on the land when left to ripen the 
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seed, and unlike clover, it does not supply any nu- 

triment to the soil when plowed after a crop, un- 

less it should grow up from the stubble and be 

plowed under. Having had but little experience 

from its use, I can not speak of its merits. Will 

some of your correspondents do so ? R. W. 8. 
Woodstosk, C. W., May, 1861. 





REPORT ON SWINE. 


We are indebted to Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., for 
the Transactions of the Norfolk (Mass.) Agricultu- 
ral Society for 1860. We make a few extracts 
from the report of the Committee on Swine: 





The hog is a grave animal. Your committee are 
grave men, and the subject of pork is a solemn sub- 
ject; and in these alarming times, when the olive 
tree in Europe and the sperm whale in the ocean 
are becoming scarce, and our whalers are getting 
lazy or discouraged, and we are likely to be de- 
prived of all such oleaginous material, there is 
much in the hog to interest. mankind—much mat- 
ter, which judiciously used and fairly tried, will 
pour a flood of light on a benighted world. 

In tender infancy, the pig is regarded with kind- 
ness, and deservedly receives many marks of affec- 
tion. Indeed this can hardly be otherwise, there 
is so much about him to win our confidence and 
elicit our admiration. Look at him while still re- 
quiring the care and protection of his maternal 
parent, and rapidly ripening for the spit. Is there 
an object in nature or art more beautiful or inter- 
esting? His countenance how expressive! his fea- 
tures how striking! His figure how plump and 
transparent! The twinkle of his eye how roguish! 
The flexibility of his snout how wonderful! 

The young pig is a type of innocence and hap- 
piness. His voice is penetrating and highly musi- 
cal—insomuch that the chromatic scale in music 
took its rise from the melodious sounds which pro- 
ceeded from the glottis of this interesting quadru- 
ped, when impatient for his food. And it is an 
undoubted fact that Hog-arth adopted the curvi- 
linear line of beauty, after studying the light and 
graceful twist in the tail of a trisky young porker/ 

As the pig grows older he becomes more sedate. 
He loses the delicacy of his proportions and the 
simplicity of his manners. He is no longer diffi- 
dent and deferential. The graceful kink in his 
tail in most cases disappears, and the matured hog, 
with a long head, an indication of wisdom, and a 
voice ranging from the deepest bass to the highest 
treble, stands revealed in all his dignity and gran- 
deur! 

That the hog has some weaknesses, your Com- 
mittee are prepared to admit, but they are more 
than counterbalanced by his virtues. In Cincin- 
nati, and other pork cities of the west, the noble 
qualities of the hog are acknowledged. The peo- 
ple have studied his character, bear witness to his 
worth, and almost identify him with the human 
species. It is even said that the children in Cin- 
cinnati learn to squeal before they begin to talk; 
and one of the editors, when the question of pro- 
hibiting hogs from perambulating the streets was 
brought before the City Council, manifested great 
indignation. ‘It is,” said he, “a violation of our 
dearest personal privileges.” 





—————= 

A learned pundit has happily remarked, that if 
brains be’the measure of intellect, as Phrenologists 
assert, a hog must be the wisest of created ypj. 
mals, for the smallest and most insignificant of the 
race can boast of a hogs-head full of brains, at the 
very least! And this may be the reason why Map. 
tin Luther, the reformer, whenever he was troubled 
with a “fit of the blues,” would rush out among 
the pigs, and hold with those intellectnal aniinals, 
on his part, a silent conversation. Their happy 
countenances, vocal rejoicings, and good-natured 
grunts, excercised a soothing influence on the 
spirits of this learned theologian, and soon restored 
his mind to its wonted vigor. 

Many instances might be cited where the alarm. 
ery of the hog has proved of signal service to indj- 
viduals, as well as to nations and communities, [ft 
is related that a “down-east coaster,” during a 
thick fog, was once at anchor near the mouth of 
the Penobscot, when the vigilant skipper heard the 
creaking of blocks and other noises, whieh plainly 
indicated that some large vessel was coming down 
upon him before the wind. He had_neither gun or 
speaking-trumpet, whereby to give notice of lis 
position, but being fruitful in expedients, and hay- 
ing on board a tall old porker, he roughly seized 
him by the ear, and gave it a terrible twist—the 





consequence of which was a tremendous yell, 
which sounded far and wide, like a steam-whistle 
in an agony. That this expedient had the desired 
effect, the skipper was immediately apprised, by 
hearing at a short distance a sharp and stentorian 
voice call out, “Starboard your helm, Jack—bear 
a hand, my boy! we are close aboard a hog-yard!” 

Your Committee can say, with pride as well as 
with truth, that, although not numerous, the pigs 
at the Norfolk County Agricultural Fair, by their 
exemplary conduct and plump appearance, have 
reflected houor on themselves and the County. 
These hogs are unlike the breed of racers with 
long ears, long bodies, long faces and long legs, 
which, comparatively a few years ago, overran the 
Siate, and which even now may be found,—rare 
curiosities, we trust,—in some parts of the Com- 
monwealth; hogs which could be successfully pit- 
ted against an Arab courser for a quarter race, or 
an English hunter, for leaping a stone wall or a 
five-barred gate. 

They are still more unlike a slim breed of pigs, 
which some of our farmers once highly prized, 
and which were only prevented from crawling 
through a knot hole in the sty, by tying an over- 
hand knot in their tails! Those thin, gaunt, slab- 
sided and wolfish-looking hogs, were real goriman- 
dizers, but would not pay for their keeping. They 
had other queer qualities, too, which are worthy 
the attention of the curious inquirers into the mys- 
teries of human,—or to. speak more correctly,— 
hog nature, 

It is recorded on good authority that one man, 
after having bought one of these unsightly mon- 
strosities from a drove. said the pig had a wonder- 
ful appetite, but would not grow an inch! He 


would eat a bucket full of dough, after which, 
when put into the same bucket, the little rascal did 
not fill it halt full—and did not weigh half as much 
as the dough did before the pig swallowed it! 
This man had evidently “got the wrong pig by 





the ear!” 
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LOOK AFTER THE INSECTS. 


Mvucu of the success of the horticulturist is dependent 
on the degree of intelligence and promptness which he 
exercises in the destruction of insects. The settlers of a 
new country are rarely troubled by the insects which 
prove such a constant source of loss and annoyance in 
older countries. In consequence of this exemption for a 
few years, the study of entomology is neglected; and 
when the insects make their appearance, they find the 
field clear, and the hasty means which are put forth at the 
moment offer little resistance to their destructive career. 

The Hessian fly proved more destructive than the Hes- 
sian troops which introduced it into this country. Had 
we been as familiar with the weapons of the one as of the 
other, both would have alike failed to inflict much dam- 
age. We must study their habits, and ascertain their 
weak points. Insects are formidable because of our ignor- 
ance of the laws which govern their propagation. 

The men that have cleared the forest, and peopled our 
broad land with all the appurtenances of high civilization, 
are certainly possessed of sufficient energy to repel the 
little insects which prey upon our crops. But they must 
call upon science to aid them. 

We have not space to give a full deseription of the in- 
sects which are injurious to the fruit-grower and gardep- 
er at this season; but a brief allusion to a few of them may 
not be unacceptable. 


Tae AppLe Tree CarerPrLiar, or Lackey Morn. (Cle- 
siocampa Americana.) — This is the common caterpillar, 
whose cobweb nests are everywhere seen hanging upon 
the apple and cherry 
trees during the months 
of May and June. Few 
people, however, are ac- 
quainted with the moth, 
or miller, into which 
these caterpillars turn, 
a cut of the male of 
which we give (fig. 1). 
The moth is of a dull 
reddish color, varying in the depth of the tint upon dif- 
ferent individuals—the females being generally paler, ap- 
proaching to grayish. There are two straight white stripes 
extending obliquely across the fore-wings, dividing each 
wing into three nearly equal portions. Fircu says of this 
insect: “The moths are the most numerous about the 
end of the first week in July. They pair, and the females 
deposit their eggs in a day or two after they come out of 
the cocoons.” The eggs are laid in clusters upon the twig, 
somewhat symmetrically disposed in rows and finely glued 
together in a solid mass, having a gradual tapering off at 
each end, and covered over with a thin glutinous coating 
which hides them from view and protects them from the 
weather, as shown in fig. 2. They remain upon the tree 
through the autumn and winter, until the warm weather 
of April or May hatches them out. For a few days after 





Fig. 1. LACKEY MOTH. 








envelops the eggs, until they ave strong enough to crawl 
about. Fircw says: “ They move down the limbs one af- 
ter another, each spinning from bis mouth a fine silken 
thread which he attaches to the bark, whereby his foothold 
and that of those who follow him are 
rendered more secure. On comin 

to a fork of the limb, they halt, and ) 
there erect a kind of tent for their 
subsequent residence, by traveling 
around the spot, spinning their 
threads in every direction, forming 
a web resembling that of a spider. 
This at first is quite slight, and 
wholly inadequate to shelter them. 
But thousands of additional threads 
being added to it every fair day, it 
rapidly becomes substantial and bet- 
ter adapted to protect them.” These 
caterpillars grow in size, and leave 
their habitation regularly at stated 
hours during the Soy to feed upon 
the leaves. At first the worms are 
but one-tenth of an inch long, but 
they keep growing till they reach 
one-quarter of an inch in length, y¢.9 xgas. 
During this period they moult or 

change their skins five or six times, causing them to pres- 
ent a very diversified appearance of colors, By the month 
of June they have become full grown, and then disperse 
in search of secure retreats in which to spin their cocoons 
and undergo their transformation into pup. The co- 
coons are oval, pale yellow, about an inch long, and may 
be found in crevices in the bark of trees, under the rails 
and bourds of fences, beneath the corners and clapboerds 
of buildings, or almost any place where they are sheltered 
from rain. 

Many modes of destroying these caterpillars have been 
adopted, but the two most effectual are, first, to destroy 
the eggs by cutting off every twig having a cluster of 
eggs on it, and scraping them off the larger limbs care- 
fully into a basket, and burning them, This may be done 
in the winter season. The other method is to destroy the 
caterpillars by tearing off the nest while they are all in 
it, and erushing them to death with the hand or foot. 

Tae Hanpmaip Morn, on YELLOW-NEcKED AppLe TREE 
Worm. (/Lumetopona ministra.)—Although there is per- 
haps no insect frequenting our apple trees which excites 
more notice, and causes so much alarm at the time of its 
appearance, as this; yet its economy and habits were 








THE HANDMAID MOTH. 


scarcely known until Fitcn described it in 1853. The 
yerfect insect is a moth measuring from two to two and a 
Dalf inches across the spread wings. The fore-wings are of 
a dusky buff-color, crossed by four or five bands of a dark- 
er tint; the hind-wings are of a light color, ap yroaching 
to white; the body is nearly of the color of the wings, 
and the head and thorax bright orange. There are, how- 
ever, several varieties of this moth, differing more or less 
m the markings of their wings. They appear upon the 
wing in June and July, and the female deposits her eg 
in a cluster on the under side of a leaf, at the end of the 
branch of ap apple tree. Thev hatch about the 20th of 
July—some a month later. The young worms, when just 
hatched, are of a tawny yellow color, nearly red, and 
thinly covered with white hairs. When mature they are 
coal black. They are from six to eight weeks in reaching 
their full size, and it is thought they then drop off the 
tree, penetrate the ground, and become transformed inte 
pup there; but this point has not yet been decided. 

he worms commence devourimg the leaves at the ends 
of the limbs, and as they grow they strip the leaves from 
the tree, and from the twigs toward the trunk, giving the 





hatching the young worms feed upon the matter which 


trees a bare and wintry appearance. Some years they are 
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much more abundant than in others. When engaged in 
feeding, they are huddled together on the under side of 
the leaves, a row of shiny black heads, like a string of 
large beads, i all along the sides of the leaf, each 
busily engaged in gnawing the margin, which rapidly 
melts away as they progress in their work of destruction. 
When at rest, they may be found clinging to the twigs 
they have just stripped. 

More than half of these caterpillars are usually des- 
troyed by birds, and what remains are easily destroyed 
by cutting off the twigs on which they are found and 
throwing them into the fire. 

Tue Rose-sue. (Macrodactylus subspinosa.)—About the 
middle of June this insect makes its appearance on the 
rose bushes in great numbers, consuming the foliage, both 
on this and all plants belonging to that order, including 
the apple, the plum, and cherry. Grape vines also suffer 
severely, wherever these insects dre numerous. They 
may be met with on Indian corn, as well as many garden 
vegetables, and grasses. They devour the fruit as well as 
the leaves. The perfect insect is exactly the size of the 
one represented in the cut. It is a small beetle, of a black- 
ish color above, but covered with mi- 
nute scales which give it a buff or 
ochre yellow tint, the under side of 
the body being white; the legs are 
bright tawny-yellow, and covered with 
fine hairs. There are several varie- 
ties, slightly differing from each other 
in color and general appearance. These 
insects show themselves in great num- 
bers quite suddenly; and after con- 
tinuing about a month, and commit- 
ting great depredations upon almost every green thing 
within their reach, they vanish as suddenly as they came. 
Fircu says: “Towards the close of their lives the females 
crawl an inch or more into the ground, where they deposit 
their eggs, which are about. thirty in number to each in- 
sect. These hatch in twenty days afterwards, and the lit- 
tle whitish grubs which come from them, feed upon what- 
ever tender, juicy roots they find. They grow to their 
full size before winter, and are then three-quarters of an 
inch long. To pass the winter, these grubs descend into 
the ground below the reach of frost, and become torpid. 
When warm weather returns, they revive and crawl back 
to the surface, and each worm forms for itself a pod-like 
cell of an oval form. This is made by the worm turning 
round and round in one spot, whereby the earth surround- 
ing it becomes firmly compacted together.” In this cell 
it changes to a pups, from whence the perfect insect 
emerges in June, and is first seen upon-the oak and elm, 
before it invades the garden. These beetles find more 
natural enemies opposed to them than usually falls to the 
lot of insect existence. The large dragon-fly devours 
them in great numbers; all the insectivorous tribe of 
birds make war upon them; fowls, ducks, and poultry 
generally, feast and fatten upon them. But where they 
appear in excessive numbers, great difficulty 1s experi- 
enced in getting rid of them. The only reliable measure 
yet known, according to Fircu, is to gather them day af- 
ter day by hand, or by brushing them into tin vessels of 
water, or by shaking or beating them from the trees into 
sheets spread underneath, and then crushing, burning, or 
scalding them. 

Tue Parmer Morn. (Chetochilus pometellus.)— This 
moth (fig. 1,) is small, being sixty-five-one-hundredths of 
an inch across the expanded 
wings. It is of an ash-gray 
color, the fore-wings sprink- 
led with black atoms, and 
having a fringe on the out- 
side border; the hind-wings 
are dusky, with-a glossy 
azure-blue reflection, also 
with fringes. The larve 
(fig. 2,) are pale yellow, with 
a darker stripe along the 
back, and a darker head. They grow to half an inch in 
length, and when full grown appear more of a green color. 
Along each side runs a blackish stripe; several small 
black dots are scattered ofer the body, from each of which 
springs a hair. Firca says of it: “Though not abund- 
ant, this worm is common upon the leaves of orchards 
and forests, making its appearance about the middle of 





THE ROSE-BUG. 





Fic. 1. PALMER MOTH. 
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June. But it sometimes becomes multiplied in a most 
astonishing manner, appearing suddenly in great nog. 
bers, over a vast ex- 
tent of country, in a 
single day changing 
the green foliage ev- 
ery where to a with- 
ered brown hue, as 
though scorched by 
fire. And after con- 
tinuing a week or 
two it disappears as 
suddenly as it came, 
so that a tree which to-day contains hundreds of these 
worms, to-morrow not one ean be 
found.” The foliage is sometimes 
so entirely destroyed by this worm 
that whole orchards and forests per. 
ish. It remains upon the tree con- 
cealed in a sort of fold formed in the 
leaf, by spinning a slight silken web 
with which it joins together three 
leaves (fig. 3), in the holiow of which 
it lies concealed. They change into 
pupz in these about the end of June, 
and about the middie of July the 
moths emerge from them, lay their eggs, and then perish, 


Tue Coping Mors. (Canpocapsa Pomonella.)—Appears 
in June, and may be sometimes seen in houses in the eve- 
ning, having been brought in with the fruit while in the 
larva state. Our cut gives 
an idea of the marking of 
the wings, which are of va- 
rious shades of brown and 
gray, resembling watered 
satin; and also represents 
the grubs in the apple. 
fhese moths lay their eggs 
on the young fruit in July, 
dropping them in the hol- 
low at the blossom, or the 
stalk ends; they prefer the 
early to the late fruit, and 
select the finer sorts. The 
grubs hatch in a few days, 
and immediately burrow in- 
to the apples, where they 
remain near the core feed- 
ing upon the substance of 
the fruit. These grubs are 
whitish at first, and become 
pink as they reach maturity, 
which is in about three 
weeks. To get rid of the 
refuse fragments of its food, 
it gnaws a hole through 
the side of the apple, and 
thrusts them out of it. The fruit usually falls before it 
is ripe, and the worm escapes into the ground, or, if not, 
it crawls out upon the tree, and in either case spins a co- 
coon and transforms into a pupa, in which state it re- 
mains through the winter. The best way to check their 
increase is to gather up all premature fallen apples and 
make immediate use of them, destroying the insects with- 
in when they are cut open. Pieces of cloth wound around 
the limbs of the tree will attract those that have escaped 
from the fruit while on the tree,and when unrolled will often 
contain thousands of chrysalides, which may be throws 
into the fire. Where orchards are much infested by 
moths, &c., lighing small fires of straw or shavings, here 
and there under the trees, will be an effectual means of 
— great numbers by attracting them into the 
ire. 





Fig. 2. LARVA. 
. 





Fic. 3. 

















THE CODLING MOTH, 


THe May-Beetie. (Phyllophaga quercina.)\—This in- 
sect belongs to the Cockchafer tribe, and is very destruc- 
tive to vegetation. The cut shows :—1, Field-chafer, mag- 
nified; 2, line showing natural size; 8, Garden May- 
beetle; 4, do., magnified; 5,larva. The common garden- 
beetle is about an inch long, of a chestnut-brown color, 
smooth but with the surface finely punctured. In its 
perfect state it feeds upon the leaves of trees, especially 
those of the cherry. The beetle flies with a humming 
noise at night, during May and June, and is frequently 





attracted into houses by alight. The larvz are the com 
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———o 
ite grubs with 
veahoer ot 2 in the garden. These grubs are a great 
con F evouring the roots of vegetation, These beetles 
extensively eaten by the skunk, whose eon ere are 
often seen in the garden, and he is then accuse of bein 
jn seareh of eggs, or chickens, &c. Birds of every kin 
are fond of the grubs and devour them. The beetles may 
be effectually destroyed by shaking them from the fruit 
trees late in the evening or early in the morning; they 





THE MAY-BEETLE. 
are then easily collected and thrown into boiling water, 
and afterwards given to the poultry or swine. y 
three pailfuls of them have been collected from a single 
tree. 

Tae Oxton Fry. (Anthomyia ceparum.)—The first fig- 
ure on the right shows the onion cut open and grubs at 
work, natural size; second figure, the grub, magnified; 





THE ONION-FLY. 


third, the fly, greatly magnified—the cross lines under, 
showing natural size; and the upper figure, the pupa, 
magnified. The fly lays her eggs on the outer leaves of 
the onion, close to the earth; the eggs hatch in a week 
or two, and the young maggot then descends between the 
leaves of the onion to its base, where it remains feeding 
upon the bulb, which soon becomes rotten. It then 
leaves the onion and enters the earth, where it changes 
into a reddish-brown pupa, out of which the perfect fly 
emerges in about twenty days. The fly lays again, and 
then dies; these eggs hatch out, and the brood pass 
through the winter in the pupa state. 





THE CABBAGE MOTH. 


Tee Cappace Mora. (Mamestra Brassica.\—This moth 
(fig. 1) appears at intervals during the season from May 
to October, which leads to the belief that two broods of 


brown heads, so often seen in turn- them occur in each year. 


Two or} 
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The worm infests the outer 
leaves of eabbages, lettuce, and other.plants, which may 
frequently be observed riddied with holes, the work of 
this worm. It seldom, howeyer, attacks the heart of the 
plant, like the European species. This worm (fig. 2) is a 
most choleric, mercurial little creature, and > a dis- 
turbed it bends nearly double, and wriggles away back- 
wards, or by a fine thread lets itself down from the leaf, 
rendering it difficult to catch and destroy it, which is the 
onl a to effectually get sid of this species. Ducks 
and poultry are useful for this. purpose. Watering the 
plants is said to be effectual in driving these caterpillars 
off the plants, but they would probably return to them 
again after the moisture has become dried up. Its great- 
est enemy is a small parasite or Ichneumon-fly, which 
deposits its oges in the body of the worm, and the little 
maggots which hatch from them feed upon the vitals of 
the caterpillar till it is full grown, when it dies, and the 
maggot of the parasite transforms into a pupa within the 
dead body. Such worms as escape this and other ene- 
mies, spin a pretty gauze-like cocoon, and change into 
pupe (fig. 8) within it. These cocoons may be found at- 
tached to the under side of the eaten leaves, two or more 
— and ure easily gathered and destroyed in the 
re. 

Piant-Lice. (Aphides.)—This is a very numerous 
class of insects, belonging to the order Hemiptera. The 
different varieties so much resemble each other, that the 
figures we give of the cabbage plant-louse, Aphis Brassi- 





ca, (fig. 1, male, magnified; 2, 
natural size; 8, female; 4, do., 
magnified,) will give an idea of 
the entire tribe. These Aphides 
are extensively preyed upon by 
numerous insects, especially the 
carnivorous beetles, among which 
their greatest eremy is the well- 
known Lady-bird. The same 
remedies will be found equally 
applicable to all, viz: Thorough- 
ly drenching the plants with 
strong soap-suds. Brushing them 
off will sometimes answer. When 
trees are infested by them, scrap- 
ing off the rough bark and applying a paint made of 
— parts of melted resin and fish-oil, has been found 
effectual. Placing a small quantity of soap in the fork 
of alimb, close to the trunk of the fruit trees, so that 
the rain may dissolve and wash it down the stem, is a 
very effectual way of preventing the female aphides from 
endeavoring to effect a lodgment. 








Tue Potato Disease.—A gentleman in England pro- 
fesses to have discovered a remedy for the potato disease. 
It is simply bending down the haulms of the potatoes, as 
soon as they have reached their full growth, say about the 
lst of July. He has made the experiment, and those so 
treated were entirely free, while others in the same field 
were seriously injured by the disease. The reason as- 
sign dis as foMows: 

A Wicroscopic Fungus is first deposited upon the leaves 
and the hauim, where it multiplies by millions; as soon 
as the rain descends, these parasitical plants are washed 
downwards to the tuhers, which they immediately attack, 
and the potatoes are thereby completely destroyed. By 
turning down the haulms over the vacant spaces, the 
fungi are washed by the rain from the plant on to the 
naked soil, where, wanting nutrition, they perish, and the 
tubers are protected from their destructive effects, 
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GRAPE VINES—HARDINESS 
TIES. 


As the past winter has been one of unusual severity, it 


enables us to judge with considerable precision of the | 


comparative hardiness, in our climate, of many varieties 
of plants; and as the reports are received from time to 
time, from different parts of the country, a large fund of 
valuable information will be derived, by which the course 
of planters in the future will be guided. 

We have here to offer a few facts in reference to some 
sorts of Native Grape Vines. 

In the garden of a gentleman in this city, there is along 
trellis, on which are grown several vines of Jsabel/a, one 
of Delaware, one of Rebecca, one of Diana, and one of Zo 
Kalon, and one of Hartford Prolific—all having the same 
exposure. 

The vines were pruned early in the winter, and left tied 
up, without any protection. 

The vines are all from six to eight feet in height, with 
laterals. 

Most of the buds of Jsabdella are killed from the tops of 
the vines to a line within two feet of the ground. This is 
particularly the case on young wood of last year’s growth, 
and many of these canes, even, are dead. 

Diana suffered fully as severely as /sabella, and shows 
live buds only on the lower part of the vine. 

The Rebecca and the Hartford Prolific were killed entire- 
ly, buds and wood, within a foot of the ground. 


The Delaware is entirely uninjured; every inch of wood | 


is perfect to the very tips, and all the buds are now burst- 
ing. 

The Zo Kalon is uninjured, and is as hardy as Delaware. 

This test we consider a very fair one, and it must place 
the Delaware — combining, as it now appears, superior 
quality, with early maturity and great hardiness — at the 
head of all our varieties of Native Grapes. 

The following remarks of Mr. D. S. Herrron, of Utica, 
in the May number of the Horticulturist, we place before 
our readers, as affording still further testimony to the 
hardiness of the Delaware: 


“A Mr. Foster first brought the Delaware to this county 
nearly eighteen years ago. He obtained the cuttings of 
a fried in Lambertville, N. J. After fruiting the vines 
for a few years, Mr. Foster changed his residence a short 
distance, but he reserved his vines, and took them with 
him, and has fruited them where he now resides, for the 
last ten or twelve years. 

“That Mr. Foster’s vines are the true Delaware I do not 
ask you to believe on my word alone; for, in August, 1860, 
having a call from Mr. Caartes Downie, of Newburgh, 
and the Delaware Grape king, Dr. C. W. Grant, I had the 

leasure of showing them one of Mr. Foster's Delawares, 
in fruit, in the fine grounds of the Hon. 0. B. Marrison. 
These gentlemen both pronounced it the genuine Delaware 
by the time they were within ten feet of it. No further 
testimony need be added as to the genuineness of this 
grape; but it may not be out of place to say, that when 
the fruit was ripe I took the trouble, for my own satisfac- 
tion, of comparing it with fruit that I had grown in my 


own grounds, from Delaware vines that I had obtained | 


from Dr. Grant, and I found them exactly alike in every 
respect. 

“ Unfortunately, the Foster Delaware has not been dis- 
seminated much, as its proprietor has been satisfied with 


having a few old vines, producing a better quality of fruit | 


than any of his neighbors; and not knowing its true name 
until the fall of 1859, he has never propagated it, except 
a little by layering for the accommodation of his imme- 
diate friends. : 
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“ And now what does this disinterested witness Say of 
the Delaware during all this time that he has grown i? 
He showed it to me on an open trellis in his yard, and 

sured me that he had always grown the vines thant 
posed; said he had never been in the habit of laying them 
down in winter; bad never had the vines winter-kiij 80 


to injure them; had never knewn them to mildew; if they 
had, he had never noticed it, and thinks he would have 


noticed it had it taken place. And, what will please us ali 
he said his Jed/aware had never failed to yield him a full 
crop of most luscious grapes annually, that had always 
ripened before our early frosts. 

“Tt appears to me that no vine but a native, ‘to the 
| manor born,’ could bear such a severe test as Mr. P. hag 
| unwittingly given the Delaware, and come off with such 
| flying colors. The past season was a very trying one for 
vines in this section. The most of them grew late. The 
Isabella, Catawba, and others of the same class, mildewed 
very badly, and did not ripen their wood as well as usual: 
| but the Dedaware ripened its wood as well as the Concord, 
and was not more affected by mildew. I saw no rot among 
the fruit of the Delaware, while the Concord was slightly 
| affected by it. , bit 
| “Tt should not be forgotten that our winters are pretty 
| severe, the mercury sometimes marking nearly 30 degrees 
| below zero. On the morning of the 7th of February ult, 
the mercury was 27 below in the city, and 28 to 30 below 
| zero in the country about here.” 

In Canada, the extreme Northern States, and all the 
region of the northern limit of the vine, the Delawarg 
now promises to be more valuable than any sort yet intro. 
duced. 


WINTER OF 1860-61 ON EVERGREENS.s 


H. W. Sareent, of Fishkill Landing—who, as our read- 





ers are aware, has for many years been engaged in exper- 
imenting. with evergreens, and is constantly collecting 
| and testing everything in this line that is new—saya, in 
the May number of the Horticulturist : 


“In my own neighborhood, as I have before mentioned, 
the effects of the winter have been much less severe than 
usual; nearly, in fact, all the evergreens which I have in 
former years reported as hardy, continue to deserve this 
reputation. In addition to the previous list, I would add, 
as perfectly uninjured by 19 degrees below zero— 

icea amabilis, nobilis, grandis, and Parsonii or Lascio- 
carpa. In addition to the previously mentioned Abies, are 
Taxifolia, Jezoensis, Whitmaniana, and Pattonii. 

Oryptomeria Japonica, both the common variety and 
Lobbii, seem to have become acclimatized, and are hardly 
touched. 

So, also, Cunninghamia sinensis, which is perfectly 
green, and beginning to grow. 

Deodars, on the contrary, appear hopeless, except as 
bushes. p 
|  Cephalotaxus, both male and female, as well as Thuiop- 
| sis borealis and Cupressus Lawsoniana, are as hardy as our 

common Cedars, Cupressus macrocarpa, Goveniana, and 
| Knightii are, however, killed to the ground, 
| The Golden Yew seems much hardier than the common 
| English, (T. baccata,) though this stands well, and Taxus 
| adpressa, very pretty and distinct, is equally hardy a 
| either. 

Among the Thuja, (Arbor Vite,) Hovey i, (Hovey’s,) 
| cristata, (Buist’s Seedling;) gigantea, glauca, and Craige- 
ana are perfectly green, and have been so all winter; and 
even Podocerpus nubigena holds its color and health per- 
fectly well. 

Wellingtonias are somewhat browned, but wood and 
buds good. ’ 

Among the Evergreen gains of the past year, I consider 
the most important, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Taxus ele- 
gantissima, Podocarpus nubigena, Berberis Japonica, 
Taxus monstrosa, Taxus microphylla, Pinus Jeffreyi, Pinus 
Beadsleyi, Pinus Sabiniana; and among the named Rho 
dodendrons are Azureum, Sir Charles Napier, Bicolor, 
| Grandissimum, Concessum, Vandyke, Barclayanum, Del 
| icatissimum, Coelestinum, Brayanum, Multimaculum, A 
imedes, Magnificum, Prince Albert, Lord John Russell— 
all of which are entirely uninjured and well set in Dower 








| beds, 
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HOW TO GET HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The late severe winter in England has brought out 
nany interesting facts in regard to the power of resisting 
jold, possessed by different individuals, of the same spe- 
ties of plants. The Gardener’s Chronicle mentions & case, 
where a number of seedling Araucarias in a nursery were 
destroyed, while here and there some, exposed to the same 
degree of cold and otherwise in the same circumstances, 
were perfectly hardy, and thinks the reason for this dif- 
ference is that some of the seed was probably brought 
from @ colder latitude than others. The seeds of the 
Araucaria which have hitherto been brought to England 
are from the warmest locality in which the tree is known 
to thrive. It is found on the Andes, nowhere lower than 
from 1500 to 2000 feet below the snow line, up to which it 

Frequently reaches. There is little reason to doubt. that 
seed from these trees growing in the high and cold lati- 
tudes, would give us much hardier trees than those rais- 
ed from seed from the warmer regions. Dr. LinpLey 





has been said of the Araucaria may be equally ap- 
plied to all species that will ripen seeds in Europe, or 
whose wild stations quit the hotter for the colder lati- 
tudes. We know that there is an olive tree i. more har- 
dy than the common olive, that even apple trees are un- 
like each other in the power.to sear cold, that mdge 
cucumbers will survive a frost that reduces other sorts to 
pulp, that peach trees in like manner differ a good deal 
among each other, that in the orange and lemon race 
some are more tender than others, one, the skimmia ja- 
ponica, being as hardy as a gooseberry, and that the 
hardy kail of a Scotch homestead is descended from the 
same stock as the tender cauliflower, the delicate consti- 
tution of which it refuses to acknowledge. All these dif- 
ferences have been produced either by artificial or natural 
selection; and we think it a most encouraging fact, that 
such a plant as the Araucaria already shows unmistakea- 
ble evidence of the existence of a universal law, of the 
utmost importance to the gardening world. 

Were we importers of seeds, we should endeavor to pro- 
cure those of the Portugal laurel from the highest moun- 
tains of the country whose name it bears, of the bay tree 
from its greatest height on the Appenimes, and of the 
Laurustinus and its varieties from the mountains of 
Spain. When we remember that the beautiful Pinsapo 
is in all probability the same in origin as the tender Ce- 
phalonian fir, hardened by centuries of existence on the 
snow-clad mountains of Grenada, and tenaciously retain- 
ing its robust constitution, we have the strongest possi- 
ble reason for believing that other trees will change in 
like manner.” 





A Japanese Fir Trez.—Mr. Fortunes, in arecent letter 





from Japan, mentions “an extraordinary specimen of a 

dwarfed Fir Tree. Its lower branches were trained hori- 

zontally some 20 feet in length; all the leaves and branch- | 
lets were tied down and clipped, so that the whole was as | 
flat as a board. The upper branches were trained to form | 
circles one above another, like so many little tables, and the 
whole plant had a most curious appearance. A man was 
at work upon it at the time, and I believe it keeps him | 
constantly employed from day to day throughout the year.” | 





A JAPANESE GRAPE. 


Mr. R. Fortonn, in his last letter from Japan to the 
London Gardener's Chronicle, mentions a grape that 
grows about Yeddo, that he thinks worthy of introduc- 
tion into this country. He says: 


The vine of this district, which you may as well name 
at once the “Yeddo vine,” produces a fruit of great ex- 
cellence. The bunches are medium-sized, the berries are 
of a brownish color, thin-skinned, and the flavor is all 
that can be desired. This grape may be valued in Eng- 
land, where we have so many fine kinds, and most cer- 
tainly will be highly prized in the United States of Amer- 
ica. A few years ago I was traveling ‘from Malta to 
Grand Cairo, in company with Mr. Bryant, the celebrated 
American poet, and a genuine lover of horticultural pur- 
suits. This gentleman informed me that, owing to some 
cause, our European vines did not succeed much on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and suggested the importance 
of introducing varieties from China, where the climate, 
as regards extremes of heat and cold, is much like that 
of the United States. I had never met with what I con- 
sidered a really good variety of grape in China, and there- 
fore have not been able to act on Mr. Bryanr’s sugges- 
tion. At last, however, we have a subject for the experi- 
ment, and I urged its importance on Dr. Haut, who is an 
American citizen, and who has already introduced a num- 
ber of plants to his country from China. He enters 
warmly into the matter, and no doubt will accomplish 
the object in view. I therefore conclude this article, by 
givjng notice to your readers on the other side of the wa- 
ter to look out for the arrival of the “ Yeddo vine.” 


We hope to hear of the arrival of the «* Yeddo vine.” 


Coty More Insuriovs to Piants on Low THAN oN 
Hiex Grounp.—A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle, speaking of the effects of the severe cold in England 
last winter, says : 


The varied effects of the frost upon evergreens in this 
immediate neighborhood are remarkable. Here in the 
valley of the Thames scarcely a shrub has escaped either 
destruction or injury; whereas on the chalk bills within 
two or three miles no trace of its severity is perceptible, 
except in the bronzed appearance of the Laurustinus, and 
the loss of some of the Roses, Similar, although in & 
modified form, were the effects of the winter of 1837. 
With me the Laurels, Laurustinus and Bay were then, as 
now, killed to the ground, but on the hills not a shrub 
was injured. The ground here is much undulated. and 
the same effect of situation, in a slight degree, is observ- 
able; the trees and shrubs that have suffered most are 
those on the low ground, and in the protected valley. 
Evergreen Oaks (many of them 30 to 40 years old), Cup- 
ressus macrocarpa, from 10 to 80 feet high, Deodars of 
large size, and Pinus insignis, are all apparentiy killed to 
the root. 








PyramrpaL Hysrip Perretvat Rosss.—Like all really 
good gardening ideas, the culture of rose pyramids is very 
simple. Some strong two year old stocks of the Manetti 
rose should be planted in November, in a piece of ground 
well exposed to sun and air. In the months of July and 
August of the following year they will be in a fit state to 
bud. In the month of February following, the stocks in 
which are live buds should all be cut down to within six 
inches of the bud. In May the buds will begin to shoot 
vigorously ; if there are more shoots than one from each 
bud they must be removed, leaving only one, which in 
June should be gee with a slight stake, or the wind 
may displace it. By the end of August this shoot ought 
to be from five to six feet in height, and is then in a pro- 
per state for budding to form a pyramid. Commence 
about nine inches from the ground, inserting one bud; 
then on the meee side of the stock, and at the same 
distance from the lower bud, insert another; and then at 
the same distance another and another, so that buds are 
on all sides of the tree up to about five feet in height, 
which in the aggregate will amount to seven buds. You 
will thus hare formed the foundation of a pyramid.— 
Rivers’ New Rose Amateur’s Guide. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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A NEW PREPARATION OF FOOD. 


Tue following new method of preparing Indian corn 


for household purposes, and the. method of its discovery 
and application, were detailed by Soton Rosrnson, at & 
late meeting of the American Institute Farmers’ Club. 
It is well worth the attention of all housekeepers, partic- 
wlarly those who can grow their own corn, and havea 
supply, of milk and eggs : 

r. Rosinson, having furnished a specimen of the new 
pudding, said: 

I promised the Club, before the holidays, that I would 
introduce a new article of food, or rather an old article 
prepared in a new way, and tell the farmers how they can 
grow and prepare upon their own farms a substitute for 
rice, farina, tapioca, sago, etc., for culinary purposes— 
something, in short, that shall be as good as either of the 
above substances for the use of the good housewife to 
make a pudding—a pudding that is not a mere adjunct of 
a dinner, but a real substantial addition to it; as hearty 
as one of corn meal, more wholesome than that, more 
toothsome, and equally cheap, so that it is within the 
reach of all, both rich and poor; and as I think it a valu- 
able discovery in the preparation of food, Iam anxious 
that everybody should enjoy the benefit of my discovery. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention.” It was so in 
this case But first, before I tell of that necessity, I want 
these ladies and other members of the Club to taste the 
new pudding. This specimen was baked yesterday, and, 
like all similar articles of cookery, to be perfectly enjoyed, 
must be eaten hot from the oven. But it is not bad when 
“warmed over,” as such things often have’ to be in all 
families, the second day. And it will not “choke a dog,” 
if eaten cold. 

The Origin of the Pudding.—Now I will tell you how it 
was discovered that a pudding could be got up in an im- 
promptu manner, upon an emergency, in a farm-house, 
when the principal ingredients were exhausted. 

I will tell the story in my own way, and commence with 
@ conversation between a servant-girl and her mistress : 

“Oh, dear, ma’am, what shall I do for a pudding to- 
day ; your father says he will have company, and told me 
that the cold roast would do well enough, if he had a good 
pudding ?” 

“Very well, then, make such a one as you had on Mon- 
day.” 

*“ Yes, ma’am, so I would, but I have no rice.” 

‘- Well, there is some farina.” 

“No, ma’am, it is all gone; I thought of that, or tapi- 
oca, but there is none, and I have no stale bread. Shall I 
make a flour pudding ?”’ 

“No; father don’t think a flour pudding fit to eat. We 
will make a corn-meal suet pudding.” 

“Oh, dear, ma’am, the corn-meal is musty. 
and borrow a little, I suppose.” 

“No, no; my father would rather go hungry than live 
by borrowing. Besides, I don’t think there is time to 
make a corn-meal pudding; it requires four good hours to 
cook it sufficiently ; otherwise’ it always has a raw taste, 
and is never good unless cooked a great deal. I think 
you will have to give up the pudding.” 

‘Oh, dear, won’t you ask him what we shall do, when 
we have nothing to do with ?” 

So that was arranged. The master of the house, who 
had ordered a pudding, was to be consulted, and the de- 
ficiencies of the larder explained and the wrath of disap- 
pointment deprecated. 

It is sometimes necessary to use art, as well as food, to 
appease a hungry man. In this case the dilemma of the 
household, and prospective loss of pudding, did not pro- 
duce anger. It elicited a quiet smile. Invention was in- 
stantly at work. A minute later, the project was com- 
plete, and the inventor eee “Don’t fret yourself 
about the inconvenience of being out of ingredients, and 
no way of replenishing in the country on Sunday. We 
will have the pudding.” 

‘Yow it was made.—So he said: “ Will you pop for me 
« pint of your nice, white pop-corn ?” 

“Yes; but what project have you got in your head now? 
Some experiment, I'll ycrrant. If you are going to make 


I could run 





a pop-corn pudding, it will, I fear, be a waste of time 
material, and a a great failure.” and 
“No matter; there is as much to be learn : 
as success. Let us try.” ed by failury 

So we did. The pint of pop-corn was put through the 
operation, and it made sixteen pints of popped corn sueh 
as is sold in the streets at four cents a pint: This Was first 
crushed with a rolling-pin on the kitchen table, and then 
ground in the coffee-mill into a coarse meal which meg, 
ured eight pints. Five pints of this were mixed with tour 
pints of sweet milk, and set where it would warm 
soak. [It should soak a couple of hours or more.| Then 
two eggs, sugar raisins and spice were added, just as you 
would add such things to a rice pudding, and then it wag 
set on the hot stove and boiled a few minutes, stirring i 
several times to get the meal well mixed with the mth 
because it inclines, from its great lightness, fo float, and 
if baked without ye 2 there will be a brown crust on 
top and custard at the bottom. 
hour, and served hot and eaten with great satisfaction— 
satisfaction that a new ingredient for a delicious, rich, 
wholesome pudding had been discovered—one always at 
hand, easily prepared, and one that has never failed to 
gratify the taste of a score of persons who have singg 
tried it. * 

The Cost of the Pudding.—The cost of such a pudding 
to a farmer is the cost of the sugar, raisins and spice—the 
milk and corn I count at nothing. What should I count 
the cost of five-eighths of a pint of corn and four pints of 
milk, which, if not eaten upon the table, would go to the 

igs? The eggs would sell hereabouts for four cents, and 
the thing# bought cost as much more, in a pudding that 
fed eight hearty people. Let us then eat pudding—good, 
rich pudding—as much as we can at a meal, at a cost of 
one cent each. It is cheap—-try it, and say it is good. 





To Hanove Knives anp Forxs.—Take those that require 
a handle all in one piece first—black walnut makes bean. 
tiful handles—split out your pieces just the right size, 
burn a little hole in the ends, or bore it if it won't split; 
then, while the fork is heating, cut up a little tow fine, 
and mix it in with some powdered resin, or some kind of 
cement, fill the hole half full and put in the fork while it 
is hot, and lay it by to cool. If you have no old ivory 
handies fur those that require two pieces, split out and 
smooth off some soft pieces of wood, and fasten them on 
with rivets made with little bits of wire, or else let th 
wire be long enough to go clear round the handle, and file 
the round ends and edges smooth, So says a lady corres 
pondent of the Ohio Cultivator. 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Dratep Brrr.—Slice dried beef very thin, put it in the 
spider with water sufficient to cook it tender, add sweet 
cream (or sweet milk with a little butter will answer); let 
the milk come to a boil; stir in a little flour previously 
wet with cold milk, and let it boil long enough to cook the 
flour, This is an excellent dish to eat with baked pote 
toes. Try it. 





Picxiep Eces.—Boil a blood beet and slice it into vine 
gar; then boil your eggs hard, remove the shell, and put 
them into the cohenel vinegar while hot. They will be 
ready for use in an hour or two. When wanted for the table 
slice them into four or five slices, and lay the slices around 
on the plate. They are’a nice delicacy for the tea table. 


Nice Rice Puppine.—Boil 1 teacupful of rice in water 
until soft, or until the water has ear. add 2 quarts 
of new milk, } cup of sugar, 2 well beaten eggs, 4 tee 
spoonful of salt, 1 teacupful of raisins, and season with 
spice or nutnieg to suit the taste. Bake until it wheys. 


Enettsu Pium Puppine.—j lb. bread crumbs, |b. suet, 
1 lb. currants, 1 Ib. raisins, 4 lb. sugar, 1 oz. cinnamon, | 
nutmeg grated, 2 wine glasses of brandy, and 8 eggs beat 
up. Boil in a clothor basin for two hours. Serve up with 
brandy sauce. 


Sreamep Wueat Frovur Puppine.—One quart of sour 
milk, } teacupful of cream, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful of soda 
and a little salt. Stir in flour so as to make a stiff bat. 
Steam one hour, and serve with sweetened cream. 
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S|. 
* Miscellaneous, 


THE FARMER’S BANK. 


The times may be hard asthe ground, 
Frozen stiff iu the December cold ; 
But the bank of the farmer is sound— 

If broken, it discounts in gold. 


His share is a plow-share in banks 
Whose dividends never rely 

Ow the grind-sione men at their cranks, 
But on rain und the sunshiny sky. 


His deposits are small. but they yield 
A hundred per cen., ur -er seed 
So that gold grows up in the ae 
Like a thought that grows into a «4. 
GEO. W. BUNGAY. 


THE GIFT OF GOOD JUDGMENT. 


In casting our eyes over the community, we see not only 
great variety in human faces and habits, but also an 
equal variety in the success to which different people ar- 
rive in the business of life. : ; 

Let two young men engage, either in trade, a riculture, 
or mechanics, and one will vacillate continually between 

rosperity and adversity, while the other will steadily 





' gdvance toward an honorable competency, which seems 


of its own accord te come forward to meet him, Now, 
why is this? 

The chisel of chance does not sculpture so many models 
of success, neither can the power of mere circumstances 
prevail in so many instances, I refer it to the gift of 
judgment. . . 

| know a man who began life without a dollar or a dol- 
lar’s worth of anything. He rented a farm, went in debt 
to stock it, and what was the result? 

He paid his rent, and something on the stock the first 
year, Notwithstanding the fluctuating crops and fluctu- 
ating prices, he went ahead, and now, in the prime of 
middle life, he owns free and clear all the. stock and uten- 
sils of extensive operation, and although still on a rented 
farm, he has money enough to buy one when he sees fit. 

What is the secret of this man’s success? It is not 
mere hard work. Hc is an industrious, but not a hard- 
working man. Being a near neighbor of mine, I know 
how itis. And I say that the secret of his being able to 
to pay six hundred dollars a year rent for two hundred 
acres of land, and get independent at it, is in consequence 
of his good, thoughtful management. 

The eveniug before, he plans out the work of the next 
day, and allots to each man his share of it. The eyes of 
his body and the eyes Of his mind are intently fixed on 
his farm, stopping up holes through which sixpences are 
leaking, and opening up fountains through which dollars 
are springing. 

He has stables for his cattle, and gutters on his build- 
ings. He sows grass-seed like a spendtbrift,-and saves 
manure like a miser. And | must not forget to say that 
his wife is as good in the house as he is on the farm. She 
is not only a Aelp meet, but also a help-milk. 

lurge farmers and mechanics to do nothing without 
thinking. There is not one man oat of three in any de- 
— of life who, does as well as he knows how. A 

bitual calm reflecuion would suggest an improvement. 

In the rotation of crops, the preparation of land, the 
division of fields, selection of seed, and a thousand etce- 
teras, the farmer has need of the closest reflection. 

In certain quarters the idea is somewhat prevalent that 
agriculture is a dull routine of mere bodily toil, That a 
farmer should have a head is necessary to support his hag, 
but whether there be any brains inside, is in some quar- 
ters thought to be a quite unimportant matter. This is a 
great mistake. Nature must have thought them neces- 
sry, or she would not have bestowed them. 

Take a farm of one hundred acres, and on it you may 
find every variety cf soil—clay, peat, gravel, loam and 
sand. Now, each of these soils requires different treat- 
meut and different mauures. Will any one say there is 
not room here for the exercise of judgment? There is a 
world of room! And what is more, its steady exercise 
vill make a vast difference in the farmer’s balance sheet 
a the end of the year. 


Ho! every one that readeth these lines—farmer, mer- 
chant, professional or tradesman—stop, think. Do no- 
thing without thinking—take not a ste: at not a morsel 
—speak not a word—do not a deed—without the exercise 
of thy best guide and thy richest treasure—good judg- 
ment and common sense. ; H. W. BEECHER, 


ENGLISH LOVE OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


Lavereng, a distinguished French writer, in comment- 
ing on the English taste for a country life, remarks : 

‘he national literature, as expressive of manners and 
customs, contains throughout marks of this distinctive 
trait in the English character. England is the country of 
descriptive poetry; almost all their poets have lived in 
the country and sung of it. Even when English poetry 
took ours for its model, Pope celebrated Windsor Forest, 
and wrote pastorals; if his style was not rural, his sub- 
jects were. Before him, Spenser and Shakspeare wrote 
admirable rustic poetry; the song of the lark and night- 
ingale still resounds, after the lapse of centuries, in Juliet’s 
eg a farewell to Romeo. Milton—the sectarian 
Milton—employed his finest verse in a description of the 
first garden, and in the midst of revolutions and business, 
his fancy carried him toward the ideal fields of Paradise 
Lost. 

But it was principally after the revolution of 1688, when 
England, now free, began to-be herself, that all her writ- 
ers became deeply impressed with the love of country 
life. It was then that Gray and Thomson appeared; the 
first in his celebrated Elegies, and among others bis 
“Country Churchyard,” the other in his poem of the 
Seasons, striking in delightful sounds this favorite chord 
of the British lyre. The Seasons abound with amiable 
description ; it 1s sufficient to instance the hay-making 
harvest and sheep-shearing, the latter being already in 
Thompson’s time a great business in England ; and among 
the pleasures of the country, his account of trout fishing. 
The angler, at the present day, may find in this little des- 
criptive picture his favorite art fully detailed. The feel- 
ing is everywhere lively and spontaneous—enthusiasm, 
real and deep, for the beauties of nature and the sweets 
of labor. To these Thomson joins that quiet, high reli- 
gious feeling which almost always accompanies a solitary 
and laborious life, in the presence of the never-entling 
wo. ‘ers of the vegetable creation. It pervades the whole 
poex.., .sdecially in the concluding part, where he likens 
the awakening of the human soul after death to nature 
after winter. 








Hirine a Grrt.—A lady who wished to hire a “ maid of 
all work,” was called into the parior to see an applicant, 

Biddy, (seated on a sofu.)—* T hear yez want a girl.” 

Lady.—“ Yes.” 

Biddy.—Have yez hot and cold wather carried eonva- 
neyantly all over the house?” 

Lady, (still standing. )—* Yes.” 

Biddy.—“ Is there gas in the kitchen ?” 

Lady.—* Yes.” 

Biddy.—“ Carpets on the girl’s room ?” 

Lady.—* Yes. 

Biddy.—“ Do you have a man to make the fires, and 
black shoes ?” 

Lady.—“ No, The girl makes her own fires.” 

Biddy.—* That’s too bad. But I likes yez and yer house 
other ways, and the kitchen looks convanient, so I think 
I'll come. I'll be expecting nine dollars a month, as I 
niver works for less.” 
Lady.—* But I want to ask you one question. Can you 
play on the piano?” 

Biddy. Shure, no ma’am,” 
Lady.—* Then I’m sure you will not do for me.” 
— Homestead, 





Great Ace or a Horse.— Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times 
ives an account of a small! black Galloway, eleven hands 
igh, which attained to the greatest age of any horse of 
which we have any record. He was a resident of a small 
village near Haddington, in Scotland. He was foaled in 
1720, and at the time of his death he was 69 years old. 
Moreover he was hale as well as old. A few weeks before 
his death he trotted for several hours at the rate of sever 
| or eight miles an hour, and fed well im his oats and hay to 

the last. 
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Half Volume of the. Genesee Farmer. 


We will send the forthcoming balf volume of the Genesee 











Farmer to any address for twenty-five cents. - For one dollar, 
we will send five copies, together with a Rural Annual and 
Horticultural Directory for 1860 or 1861, or any previous year, 
to the person getting up the club, 


Desirous also of disseminating choice fruit, we have made 





arrangements for a supply of Delaware grape vines, by which | 


we are enabled to offer this valuable variety as a premium to 
all our friends who are wiiling to aid in increasing the circu- 
lation of the Farmer. The Delaware is now sold at from 
$1.50 to $3.00 per vine. 

For $3.00, we will send 12 copies of the half volume of the 
Genesee Farmer (July to December inclusive), and one Dela- 
ware grape vine to the person getting up the club! 

For $5.00, we will send 20 copies of the half volume of the 
Farmer, and two Delaware grape vines to the person getting 
up the club; and for larger clubs, grape vines in the same 
proportion. 

This is a most extraordinary offer, and we feel confident 
that, many of our ‘riends will gladly avail themselves of it. 
They wiil have the satisfaction of introducing the Farmer to 
many who do not how take it, and of supplying themselves, 
without any expense, with the best grape yet introduced. We 
guarantee its genuineness, 

The members of the club need not all be at one post-office, 
We will send the papers to as many different post-offices as is 
desired. 

As we stereotype the Farmer, the back numbers of this 
year can be supplied, and, in competing for these premiums, a 
subscriber for a year at 50 cents will be deemed equivalent to 
two subscribers for the half volume at 25 cents each. 

The grape vines will be sent this fall, in good season for 
planting. 

Other varieties, such as the Concord, Rebecca, Hartford 
Prolific, or Orivelon, will be sent in place of the Delaware, 
if desired. 


ee Toe 

Tae Roraw Annvat ann Horticuttorat Drrecrory.— 
We think this work is deserving a place in every farmer's 
library. It has been published for six years. It is sent 
by mail to any address for 25 cents per volume. We have 
a few complete sets on hand, and have concluded to offer 
the entire set of six volumes for onE poLLaR! It will be 
sent, prepaid, by mail, to any address, on the receipt of 
the money. 

All who send one dollar for five subscribers to the com- 
ng half volume of, the Genesee Farmer, will receive a copy 
of the Rural Annual, free, sent prepaid by mail. 





Tue Hore or tHe Counrry.—In the present digturby 
state of the nation, all eyes are turned to the farmer, 
Agriculture always was the mainstay of the country, ang 
now all classes perceive and acknowledge it to bn 
There never was a time when farmers were Called Upon 
more earnestly to put forth all their efforts—to eXereiag 
all their intelligence—to strain every nerve to increase the 
productions of their farms. There never Was atime wha 
strictly agricultural and horticultural journals Were mon 
needed. The prejudice against them is fast dying aws, 
They are, and by all intelligent minds are acknowledgediy 
be, indispensable adjuncts of a good farmer. No one wy 
claims to be a farmer; no one deserving of the honored 
name, should be without at least one agricultural paper, 
And we may without offence, at this time, urge the claing 
of the Genesee Farmer. We try to make it a good andy, 
liable paper, and are cheered with the thought that it jg 
welcome monthly visitor in thousands of farmer's yj 
lies, There are, however, many who do not take it, Ay 
we would ask a// our friends at this time to make an ¢ 
fort to extend its circulation. There are few of obr rai 
ers who could not get jive subscribers to the coming baj 
volumg, at 20 cents each. Our most liberal and extrem. 
dinar Poffer of Premiums in this number, should stim 
late all who desire the dissemination of the paper, to uy 
their influence in its behalf. Some of our lady friend 
have hitherto sent us good clubs for the-half yolum 
Will they not again encourage us by a@ renewal of the 
valued and effective efforts ? 





° 

Epixsurch Water Meavows.—These noted meadom, 
says the Country Gentleman, so often referred to ag exam. 
ples of great productiveness, were let by auction for th 
ensuing year, April 11th, in lots of half an acre to anacn 
They owe their fertility to the sewage water of the city, 
with which they are irrigated, and are mostly taken, 
believe, by city milkmen, who cut the grass for their com 
from time to time, as rapidly as it is of sufficient beigh- 
regularly four times, and, if the season permits, we think 
five or six times, in the course of the summer and » 
tumn. This year the Meadow Bank meudows, about # 
English acres, brought £18, £25, £30, and £36 lis. per 
acre; and the Craigintinny meadows, about 300 acrs 
English, let at £16, £20, £25, and £33 10s. per acre Ih 
both cases the competition was very brisk, and many od 
the buyers commenced to cut on the evening ot thems 
tion, the grass’ being at that time already lodged in s- 
eral places. This is a pretty high price, say from $9) 
$180, or an average of about $125, for the grass grown 
a single acre of Jand in a single year, and this, at 
Trish Farmer's Gazette remarks, from which we obiait 
these facts, “not for one year among many, but ft 
every year in succession.” 








e+ 
Tue Artantic Montaty.—This excellent maguin 





published by Messrs. Ticxnor & Frexp, Boston, Masa 


$3.00 per annum, still maintains its high character. The 
present is a good time to subscribe. Mrs. Srows's ne 
story is commenced in the May number. 


——_———_e@e 

A Goop Mower anp Reaper will this year bemoretia 

ever needed, and we take pleasure in recommending & 

one manufactured by Messrs. Ross, Dopcz & Pounot, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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OFFICE OF THE GENESEE at 
Rocurster, N. Y., May 22, 1861. 

Sreex our last month’s report, the grain market, under heavy 

receipts from the West, high ocean freights and unfavorable re- 

from England. has manifested a decidedly drooping char- 
acter. Allgrains are lower, with the exception of choice samples 
of white wheat. These have advanced 10 cents per bushel! 
Choice waite wheat is higher now than at any time during the 
past twelve months. It commands in New York $1.75 per bushel. 
Ir brought the same price May 10th last year, and for a few weeks 
previous, but after that date it gradually declined, till on June 20 
it brought only $1.55, and on July 25 only $1.42. The lowest fig- 
ure at which it was 4uoted during the last twelve months was 
$1.35, on December 12th. Red wheat, on the other hand, has 
fallen 10 cents per bushel since our last report, and on inferior 
samples a decline of 18 cents. Much of the red wheat received 
by canal from the West has arrived in New York in an unsound 
condition, and sales are very heavy. 

Flour in New York has advanced 25 cents per barrel. The 
price ranges from $5 to $7.50, 

Yellow and mixed corn have also declined from 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel; while, on the contrary, choice wh#éte corn is very scarce 
and has advanced in New York from 4 to 6 cents. 

Oats have fallen from 2 to 8 cents, and barley 5 cents, since our 
Jast report. Beans unchanged. 

The London Mark Lane Hapress, of April 29 (the latest we 
have received up to this date), says: “Sowing may now be con- 
sidered complete throughout the United Kingdom, and under 
more favorable circumstances than lately anticipated. Warm 
nights would now be extremely serviceable after Saturday’s snow ; 
and with stendy summer weather following, a seasonable harvest 
may be expecied. But no weather can replace the lost wheat 
plants, or make these that are very weak productive; and the 
fect remains that less than the average breadth is sown of the 
mosi important grain.” 

A late steamer, announced by telegraph, reports a buoyant 
market for wheat, except for inferior qualities, which have de- 
dined from 3 to 6 cents per bushel. 

The London Farmers’ Magazine for May, speaking of the 
necessity of a supply of good dry wheat to mix with the damp 
English wheat of Jast season, suys: “ The qualities required, viz., 
fine, dry, heavy samples, appear nowhere abundant but in Amer- 
ie.” After alluding to “the civil war now commenced ” here, it 
remarks: “We do not, ‘herefore, anticipate much reduction on 
present rates, even with fair weather; but with any serious change, 
either on this score or in European politics, there is yet room for 
aconsiderable advance, as our own miserable crop is being fast 
used up, as well as the stocks of good foreign wheat; and there 
is no available resource to fall back upon, in case of need.” 


New York, May 21.—Wheat—Sales of white Michigan at $1.55 

$1.70, and choice Kentucky at $1.80; red winter, $1.28@$1.82. 
hieago spring. unsound and soft. $1.05@$1.09; fair to good, 
$1.15@$1 184 : Milwaukee club, $1.17@$1.24. Corn—new mixed 
western, 50@ 4e.: old. 57@5Se.. and 60c. for southern yellow. 
Oats firm at 31@34c. Barley. 55@56e. Rye, 65@é68e 

Butter in fair request at 10@15c. for new Ohio, and 12@18e. for 
new State, Cheese, 4@8ec. Lard dull at 9@1%e. 

The total number of beeves in New York for the week ending 
May 15, was 4,334, and for the week previous, 4,636. The 
average number per week last year was 4364 The price is the 
same as One year ago—8@vc, per |b, for the net weight of beef. 
“The quality, says the 7rtbune, “never averaged better than it 
bas for several weeks, and the average weight never ranged so 
high.” Sales were very dull at the close, but on the whole the 
market indicated a state of trade favorable to drovers, and thev 
are much encouraged about the future. 327 head were taken by 
Governinent contractors and sent off to Washington. ' 

The agent who took on a drove of bullocks for the army at 
Washington, reports bis experience as rough as some of the sol- 
diers bave found the route, At Perryville he unloaded the cattle 
from the cars without platforms, pens, or any conveniences, and 
wier feeding in a muddy fleld, shipped them on an inconvenient 
boat, from which he unloaded at Annapolis, and loaded on the 
cars with as few conveniences as at Perryville. He was warmly 
welcomed at Washington, as his bullocks, notwithstanding a bard 
tip, arrived in a condition far superior to any to be had in that 
Vicinity, Maryland being voted as a hard State for beeves. 

It is expecied that the supply which leaves here to-day will go 
through Baltimore, and if 80, it will make some mouths water in 
that almos. beefless city, which has run very short of a supply of 





beeves since all railroad communication with it has been closed, 
The bullocks sent to Washington have cost about $10 a head ex- 
tra transportation more than they would direct from Ohio by rail 
to Baltimore. 

A Prize Bu.iock.—The Tribune says, a six year old steer, 
nearly all red, and apparently of the old Patcen stock, and a later 
importat on of Durham blood, has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion frem the butchers and others in attendance upon the market 
this week, not because he is the biggest bullock ever seen here, 
but that he is the best; that is,a mammoth in size and real fat, 
yet of almost perfect symmetrical form and bright healthy look, 
He was raised and fatted by Davip Sxisor, a noted Ubio feeder, 
and weighed when he left home 3.852 pounds. Te is to be taken 
by Tomas Wuee er, one of the best feeders in this State. to his 
farm in Dutchess county, and kept till his weight exceeds the 
Haxton steer, or any other evr fatted, if it is possible to make 
him do so. Mr. Wurerer has another steer at home o! about 
the same size. The pvir will make a show next Christmas 

Milch cows are selling at from $5@.$10 a head higher than they 
did a month or six weeks ago, and good fair looking common 
stock cows will average $4 @#45 per head with young calf. 

‘ihe market for veal calves is glutted. ‘The best bring from 

The receipts of sheep were light, and the market the best for 
many weeks, Prices are better by a dollar per head than they 
were at our Jast month's report. Common stock clipped shecp, 
if not more than 80 |bs., averaged $5 each, and those of passably 
good quality prices equal to 6 cents per Ib. live weight. It was 
estimated by buyers that the sales of the week would average 10 
cents per pound for the net weight of n-ution, sinking offal, 
This is higher than on any other week this spring. 

Lambs were not in demand at as great a proportionate advance 
as sheep, but were at a decided improvement, say $5@$6 for 
first-class lambs. and equal to 18e. a pound for the meat, sinking 
offal. On Saturday there was ubout one butcher for each lamb at 
Brown1ne@'s, and on Monday it was much the same. On Tues- 
day there were afew more, and a crowd of buyers after them, 
willing to pay the price of a fortnight ago, but disputing violent- 
ly with the brokers about the “extortionate” rates demanded, 
But they had to come to terms, and every pen was cleared at an 
early hour of both sheep and lambs. at rare prices, 

One considerable drove was taken tor Washington, and this 
probably had some effect upou the market, and quickened the 
blood of the city butchers. 

The hog market is in a very depressed state. The supply is 
greater than can be absorbed by those who are prepared with 
cooling rooms for summer packing. Corn-fed hogs 1@4%c.; dis- 
tillery hogs 33¢c. live weight—sey 444 @5c. dead weigist. 

Butrer.—Orange county has declined 2c. per Ib. It is quoted 
at 16@1se.; Welch tubs, nev choice, 14@15e.; poor to good, 10 
@\3c; half firkins, good to choice. 14@l5c; western Pennsylve- 
nia, fair, 9c.; Western Reserve, 12@lic.; Western common, 94 
10. 

Beans are scarce and in good demand—medium. $1.60@$1.70, 
Eggs, 9c. per dozen. Potatoes—market firm, with an upward 
tend = ° They have sdvanced 12@ 5e per barrel since last 
week. Mercers. choice Western anit Rochester, *2 25@ $2.00: 
common Wesiern Mercers, $1.8‘ @#2.12¢ ; Peachblows, $2.12@ 
$2.25; Prince Alherts and Flokes, $1.75@#1.80; round Pinkeyes, 
$1.62; Western Reds, $1.87@#2. 


Roouxster, May 22. —Wheat— White Canadian, $1.85@$1.40 ; 
Genesee, $1.10@$1 35; Mediterranean, $1.00@$1.15. Corn firm, 
42@46c.\ Oats, B@%e. Rye, 50@55e. Barley, H0@S5e. Buck- 
wheat, 35@40e. Beans in demand and advanced, 88e@$}.13@ 
$1.40. Hay, #9@#!4 per ton. Eggs. 9c. per dozen. Potatoes, 
50@i5e. Apples, 80@5vc. Butter, 1O@)4e. 

Toronto. May 21.—Market, except for white wheat and white 


wheat flour, inactive. The price of geod samples of wheat 
ranges from $1.20 to $13°; ordinary, $1.15@4%1 18; common, 


$1°:09@#1.14; spring wheat fn little demand at %c@$l._ Bariey, 
5'@52e. Peus dull, 46@48e. Oats steady, 27@28c. Potatoes, 
80@38c. Eggs. §@%c. Hay #12@$1T per ton. Sheep in de- 


mand at $5@$7. Calves plentiful. Beef, $4@$5 per 100 Ibs. 


Burrawo, May 21.—Wheat dull, Sales of Milwaukee club at 
98c ; No. 1 Chicago spring. 933¢¢; Sheboygan spring, bagged, 
$1.05; white Canada, $1.2°@%!.35; white Michigan, $1.80@ 
$1.35. Corn duil—sales at 35@37T}gce. Oats, 23c. 


Crtoaco, May 18.—Wheat firm at $1 30 for No. 1, “ payable in 
common currency,” and{89@c., in preferred, Corn quiet and 
firm at 45 cents in common currency. 

Puitapetputa, May 18.—Wheat steady: white, $1.40@1.50; 
red, $1.35@#1.88. Corn quiet; sales at 68¢, 


-e 





Bounp Votvmes or THE Genesee Farmer.—We can fur- 
nish any of the volumes of the Genisee Farmer, from 1856 
to 1860 inclusive, handsomely bound, for $1 each, post 
age paid. The five volumes will be sent by express for 
$4.00. 
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Nores on raze Weatuer, From APRIL 147TH TO May 16TH” 
1861.—The mean temperature of the last half of April 
was 48.9°, or 2.1° above the average for 24 years; and the 
mean of the whole month was 45.5°, or 1.8° above the av- 
erage for the same years. 

Thunder showers on the 22d, 23d, and 24th—all rather 
warm days. Vegetation came forward rapidly. Colder 
in the latter part of the month; some frost on the 29th, 
but 73° at noon, and thunder showers next day, with a 
cold change. 

Rather pleasant month; season not forward. Water 
fallen in the month, was 3.216 

In England, the latter part of the month was favorable 
to the crops. 

May opened cold; rain and snow on the 1st, and weath- 
er 31° on the 2d, with two or three inches of snow; ground 
some frozen, and water also; snow melted slowly. Frost 
on the 4th; fruit of early soft maple killed, and soon fell 
to the ground. Abundance of rain in this half of May. 





This fortnight of May has been cold—even only a third 
of a degree above that of the last half of April, and 4.5° 
below the average for 24 years. The coldest of this part 
of May was in 1841, being 43.8°, while the mean of this 
half for 24 years was 53.7°. 


Rain and snow has. given plenty of water. Lake Onta- 
rio has risen considerably. 
The season is evidently later than usual. The soft ma- 


ple leafed in April, but has slowly advanced; and so much 
the cold that the hard maple has leafed in a week, but has 
sent forth no flowers. The highest mean in this half of 
May was 56.3°, and that of the last half of April was 66.3°. 
Though cool and late the season, a fortnight of usually 
warm weather would make a great and favorable change. 
Let us hope and ask for it. 





ae nda 

ADVERTISING IN THE Genesee Farmer.-—Last year, Mr. 
Jamess J. H. Greaory, of Marblehead, Mass., kept an ac- 
count of the number of orders he received from his ad- 
vertisement in the different agricultural papers. He was 
surprised to find the Yurmer, in proportion to charges, 
such a good paper to advertise in. Under date, April 16, 
1861, he writes: “I have not kept a record of my returns 
from your paper this year as accurately as that of last; 
but this much I can safely say, that the same outlay in 
advertising in the Genesee Farmer has paid me better 
than in most other agricultural papers. I have received 
more letters from Canada West, from advertising in the 
Farmer, than through all other sources combined /” 

We believe there is no better medium for advertising 
everything of interest to farmers and horticulturists than 
the Genesee Farmer—and tbe pressure on our columns in- 
dicates that this fact is becoming generally known. We 
have been obliged to omit three advertisements this month, 
but they will appear in our next. Our advertising friends 
must be patient, and we will try and find room for all, in 


due season. 





+e-- 





Uxtoapine Hay py Horse-Power:—We would call at- 
tention to Granvine’s Horse Pitch Fork, for unloading 
hay. It is a useful and labor-saving implement, which 
we can recommend. See Mr. Batiock’s advertisement in 
this number. 





— ————— — 
Sabbath in the Country, 


The creaking wagon ’s in the shed; 
The busy flail is heard no more ; 

The horse is littered down and fed, 

The harness hangs above his head, 
The whip behing the door, 


His leathern gloves and hooked bil! 
To-day the woodman throws aside; 

The blacksmith’s flery forge is still, 

The wooden wheel of the old mill 
Sleeps in the mill-dam wide. 


The miller’s boat is anchored where, 
Far out, the water- lilies sleep ; 

You see their shadows mirrored there, 

The broad white flowers reflected clpar 
Within the mill-pond deep. 


The harrow’s in the garden shed, 
Hoe, rake and spade are put away; 

Unweeded siands the onion-bed, 

The gardener from his work hath fied ; 
Tis holy Sabbath day ! 


Upon the wall the white cat sleeps, 
y which the churn and milk-pans lie; 
A drowsy watch the house-dog keeps, 
And scarcely from his dull eye peeps 
Upon the passer-by. 


And sweetly over hill and dale 
The silvery sounding church bells ring; 
Across the moor and down the dale 
They come and go, and on the gale 
Their Sabbath tidings fling. 


From where the white-washed Sunday school 
Peeps out between the poplars dim, 
Which ever throw their shadows cool 
Far out upon the rushy pool, 
You hear the Sabbath hymn. 


From farm and field, and grange grown gray, 
From woodland walks and winding ways, 
The old and young, and grave and gay, 
Unto the old church come to pray, 
And sing God’s holy praise. 





a 
Inquiries and Answers. 

Ovcumser Bues.—(B. 8.) Sow plenty of seed; and 
then in a week or so later sow more on the side of the 
hill, and in a week later sow some more on the other side, 
and so on for three or four weeks. The young plants a 
the side of the hill will furnish food for the bugs, and they 
will leave the older ones in the center untouched, afterthe 
first few days. Thin them out as soon as the bugs are 
no longer to be feared. 





How Maxy Hits or Corn to toe Acre.—(J. B) If 
three feet apart each way, there will be 4,340 hills to the 
acre; if 34 feet, 3,530; if 4 feet, 2,722. Jf you gots 
much corn to each bill, 3 feet apart as 3} feet, you would 
get as much from 3 acres planted 3 feet apart as from4 
planted 3} feet. But it is by no means certain that such 
would be the case. 





Huncartan Grass.—(R. S.) We have had no expe 
rience with this crop. Those who have, generally spetk 
highly of it. There can be no doubt that a large amout 
of fodder and seed can be obtained from it. Sow frm 
half a bushel to a bushel of seed, as early this month # 
the ground ean be got ready. 





Horse Hor or Cuntivator PLow.—(J. M.) Oneofthe 
most popular and widely-used implements is Hyde & 
Wright’s patent Horse Hoe, made by A. Goxpox, of ti 
city. See his advertisement. 





Ory Seep.—How old may field and garden seeds 
and yet be safe tosow? J. 5S. Fisn. 
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Mortan.—(J. A. B.) The lime should be fresh from tie 
kiln, and it should not be slaked until it is about to be 
mixed with the sand. Thesand should consist of angu- 
lar particles of various sizes, perfectly free from admix- 
ture with clay, mud, orearth matter. This 18 spoken of 
technically as clean sharp sand; sea sand is not good, be- 
cause it is difficult, even by washing, to free its particles 
from saline matter, and they are also generally rounded 
by attrition, which renders them less fit to serve as a nu- 
cleus for the lime. The effect of the saline matter re- 
maining in the mortar, is to render the wall perpetually 
damp by the absorption of moisture from the atmosphere. 
The proportions of lime and sand can only be judged of 
by direct experiment. The lime should be in such quan- 
tity as to fill up properly the interstices between the par- 
ticles of the sand, and to prevent them from being in ab- 
solute contact with each other. A good approximate rule 
may be found by filling any vessel with sand, and then 
adding water unti: the voids between the particles of the 
sand are filled and its surface covered; the bulk of water 
will then serve as a pretty fair guide to the quantity of 
lime required. In practice, a fair proportion is two parts 
gand to one of lime, with as much water added as will 
make the mass of a pasty consistence. Some qualities of 
lime require much more sand than this, even so much as 
four and six parts of sand to one of lime. The common 
practice of builders, however, is to err on this side, add- 
ing almost invariably too much aand, to the deterioration 
of the mortar. 

In mixing the sand and lime, the endgavor should be to 
obtain as homogeneous a mass as possible. When the 
mortar is made, it should be kept in a pit or close place, 
and protected from the action of the air. Mortar thus 
kept is found to improve by age, and when required for 
use it is taken out in such quantities as may be wanted, 
and beaten up with as much water as will make jt work 
freely. 

Turnirs.—(J. L. H.) Ruta bagas should always be 
sown in drills. The common white turnips may be sown 
broad cast. The former should be sown this month, after 
you have finished your other planting, and as scon as the 
ground can be got ready. The preparation of the ground 
is very important. It can not be too fine and mellow, or 
too rich. Sow in drills from 2 to 2¢ feet apart. Sow 
plenty of seed, say from 14 to 8 lbs. per acre, and when in 
the rough leaf thin out the plants to one foot apart. 
Plenty of seed is the surest way of avoiding injury from 
the fly—and even then is not always successful. Dusting 
the plants with plaster has been recommended to keep off 
the fly, and if it is of no qther value, it wiil prove useful as 
& manure. 

White turnips, for a farm crop, should not be sown be- 
fore the 1st of July, and from that on to the middle of 
August, 

Preservine Civer.—If any of your readers have tried 
Sulphite of Lime during last autumn for the purpose of 
leeping cider sweet, or at a proper state of fermentation, 
would be kind enough to give the result of their experi- 
ments through the medium of the Genesee Farmer, I and 
others in this section will feel much obliged to them. I 
should also like to know what the average price per gal- 
lon of a first-rate article of fermented or clarified cider is, 
in the New York market during the season?—J. C. §., 
Niagara, C. W. 











Curcunio on THe Puum.—(A. P, B.) The method you 
allude to was recommended in the N. ¥. Observer. It was 
to syringe the trees during the season of the curculio un- 
til the stone of the fruit becomes hardened, with a mix- 
ture made of 1 lb. whale oil soap and 4 oz. of sulphur, 
mixed thoroughly and dissolved in 12 gallons of water. 
Then to one peck of quick lime add 4 gallons of water, 
and stir well together. When fully settled, pour off the 
clear lime water, and add it to the soap and sulphur mix- 
ture. To this, again, add 4 gallons of tolerably strong 
tobacco water. Syringe the trees with this mixture till 
the foliage is well drenched. If no rains succeed for 
three weeks, one application will be sufficient. If rains 
wash off the mixture, apply again. 

Since recommended by the Observer, that paper has 
published several communications from correspondents 
who have used it with good results. One of our friends 
in this city, however, used it last season, and considered 
it a failure. The curculio was tound on the plum trees 
in the morning after the mixture had been used the pre- 
vious evening. It was freely used on apricots, and all the 
fruit was lost, Others may be more successful. 

If regularly attended to early every morning, jarring 
the tree and shaking the curculio into sheets is effectual. 
The plan usually adopted is to strike the end of a limb, 
that has beea sawn off, with an axe or mallet. A sharp 
blow is necessary to shake off the curculios. , 

Much might be done to lessen the numbers of this for- 
midable pest, by making the ground smooth under the 
trees, and sweeping up all stung fruit as soon as it falls 
from the trees and destroying it. 

Bucxsxins.—Please give, in the Genesee Furmer, the best 
receipt for curing and dressing buckskins yellow, for 

loves, so they will have a fine surface.—A Sunscriser, 

ondon, CO. W. 

Will some of our correspondents answer the above ? 
E. D. Hatxocs, of this city, is practi¢ing a method of tan- 
ning skins, furs, etc., discovered by D. L. Hatiock, of 
Westbury, Cayuga Co., N. Y., which is remarkably expe- 
ditious and efficacious. The skins are tanned in from two 
to four days, and are good and strong, entirely inodorous, 
and do not seem to be injured by being wet or washed, 
What Mr. H. charges for his discovery we do not know, 
You can ascertain by addressing him. 


Mitpew on THE Grarz.—(P. B.) Sulphur is an effee- 
tual cure, if dusted on the leaves and bushes as soon ag 
the first symptoms of the mildew are seen. There can no 
longer be any doubt on this point. There is no necessity 
for ever having grapes mildewed. 





Ayts 1x Bes-Hives.—If they are “patent” hives, and 
the ants work in around the boxes, I have found plaster, 
finely pulverized and dusted around the box —also salt, 
sprinkled in the crevices—to be very effectual preven- 
tives. But perhaps the best method is to hang the bench 
on which they sit on rods, and keep a ring of fresh tar 
around them; or pitch the holes where the rods pass 
through the bench, and keep them filled with water.—S. 
C. 8., Arnottsville, Va. 


I should feel very much obliged for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. What is the best method of treat- 
ing an unruly heifer or cow after calvtog? 2. Is it best 
to bury stoves under ground, or to pile them up in heaps 
and make a stone fence with them? 8. What is the best 
and cheapest stump-puller in use ?—Cuas. Guts, C. W. 
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Inpran Corn IN THE Free anv Stave Srates,—(Bens. 
House.) According to the census of 1840, the corn crop 
of the United States was 377,581,875 bushels; and ac- 
cording to that of 1850, 592,326,612 bushels. The follow- 
ing table will answer your inquiry. It shows the amount 
of corn raised in the free and in the slave states, in 1840 
and in i850: 

SLAVE STATES. 
1840. 1850 




















Alabama....... neniagennnsecssdinstas 20,947,004 28,754,048 
MPRAMIRS, 000 ccc ccces scccsccccncceccs 4.846.632 8,893,939 
Delaware ......e0+000: ancbsodusscases 2.099.359 8,145,542 
Ps scecttgaqneseqes eocegnnsdh tie 898,974 1,996,809 
Georgia ....... Bbeit adeusucedevetwune 20,905,122 80,080, 99 
RU ctndietseinditeeoegsdieulad 39.347,120 58,672,591 
DD caécdienseodvepembeaeeeter 5,952,912 10,264,372 
Maryland.. 8 283,086 10,749,858 
Mississip)i _ «++ 18,161,237 22,446,552 
PD sod Kacdscccccadccesvncewsooss 17,832,524 86,214,537 
North Carolina ..ccccceccccccces sence 23,893,763 27,941,051 
ET ED nance ccenscevecaccouneds 14,722,805 16.271,454 
Tennessee......... otbdbeacde* soebosew 44,956,158 62,276,223 
, | Ey ee en _— 6,023,876 
WE ceccccscccesese scovccoccedes $4,577,591 85,254,819 
_ aiienenbineet -dennaetied 252,404,317 848,992,270 
FREE STATES. 
1840. 1850. 
CIE, ik ni nncd 0ceé civee biacesvseds 12,336 
Columbia (District of).......-.--. «++ 89 485 65.230 
Commectiont.......ccccccccccscoscccoes + 1,500,441 1.935.013 
BGI» cnpadecedecgeesensiocnseess Avs 57,646,984 
DR caccecns eeeseed vie supegeses 52,961,363 
BOR: cia Cddiv ccd soccedvcteecéus dosed 8,656,799 
ici asitieieciecaspangean tie 1,750,056 
Mansachusetts .......cccccc ccccccccce 2,345,490 
PRIOR. o.oo sb cnscdcbedcicicccaeesoe 5,641,420 
New Hampshire.............seceeeee 1,573,670 
ee a et te 8,759,904 
OO OO OO ee 17,847,400 
eee 59,078,695 
Pennsylvania. ... 19,835,214 
BE CR vecccnccccceesen cnsneses 58,201 
 cnindveensoncnseotethastecess 2.082.396 
ans scatnceksenimannendiet 1,988,979 
Rion 00536065 ctidcti ccbivies 16,725 
IOUE BAD winkdn600s 06d Kees 6660 octave 865,411 
ER accion ncgnessenccintednesmatc 2,918 
rset et ace MAS EIN 9,899 
Ee 9990 060 $0eeGeen< 125,127,558 243,077,833 


It appears from this that the slave states raise over one 
hundred million bushels more corn than the free states 
and territories. 





Otp Braixe.—(N. 8.) It isavaluable manure. Analy- 
ses made in France, recently, show that brine in which 
herrings have been pickled, contains a considerable quan- 
tity of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, which the brine had 
extracted from the fish, These are the two most valuable 
ingredients of all manures, and. old brine should not be 
thrown away. It may be applied directly to the land, or 
thrown on a compost or manure heap. 





2 
Special Notices. 


Frurr Growrrs’ Soorety or Western New Yorx.—Pursu- 
ant to adjournment of the Annual Meeting for 1861, the Spring 
Meeting of this Society will be held at the Court House in Syra- 
cuse June 25th, 1861, at 10 o’clock A, M. 

By order of the Council. C. P. Brssext, Secretary. 








Important TO Farmrrs.—To those who wish to purchase a 
perfect “Combined Reaper and Mower,” we would say that 
“Ball’s Ohio Mower and Reaper” is manufactured at Auburn 
Prison, by Messrs, Ross, Dover & Pomroy, sole proprietors for 
the State of New York for the use of these valuable patents. The 
machine is made of the best material, and warranted to be a per- 
fect Mower or Reaper, and to cut easily, without clogging, any 
kind of grain or grass, either wet or dry. 

The Mower has a cast steel Cutter-bar, 4 feet and 6 inches cut 
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with polished wrougbt iron guards, plated 
steel and tempered. 

The Reaping attacnment has a Finger-bar and polished Wrough 
iron guards attached to it, with a sickle-edged knife, which te 
cutting grain, is far betier than the smooth-edge mowing kniy 
generally used. By weans of the separate Finger-bar and Sieh, 
they are enabled to make the Reaper cut either five or SIX fout 
swath, and dispense with the heavy mowing-bar when reaping, 

The Combined Reaper and Mower is delivered to the Purchys. 
er for the sum of $150 for a six months note without ink Fest, op 
for $145 cash. The agents for Monroe Oo., N. Y., are J. W, Hay. 
nau, of Clifton, and Danret Kinestry, of Pittsford, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Furmer tor twenty-five cenis 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previog 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in ali the British Provinces. (Mt has Nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better og 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest p 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada, 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriaw 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


Eee PPP 


Thorough-Bred Devon Cattle for Sale, 


I WILL spare a few of Both Sexes and various ages, Among 
the bulls is a fine yearling, sired by Toronto (611), dam Poca. 
hontas (1444)—ee Vol. III. Devon Herd Book and appenix, 
Toronto (611) will be for sale, or exchange for a really first-class 
bull, after the 20th of August next, For iull particulars, address 
GEO. B. LOCK WOOD, Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y, 


ITALIAN BEES. 
THE ONLY IMPORTATION THIS SEASON, 


T AVING imported, per steamer New York, a lot of Genuing 
Italian Bees, which arrived in # remarkably good state, | 

shall be able to furnish amateurs with Pure, Genuine [talisa 

Queens within a short time. For price and other information, 

apply to C. WM. ROSE, 68 Exchange Place, New York, 
GS” AGENTS WANTED. 











ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


HYDE & WRIGHT'S HORSE HOE, 
OR CULTIVATOR PLOW. 





‘an ; 9 
A. GORDON, 68 South St, Paul St., Rochester. N.Y, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Hyde & Wright's HORSE HOB or CULTIVATOR PLOW, 
Rulofson & DeSarmo’s IMPROVED STRAIGHT DBAFT 
PLOW, Pitt's Premium THRESH(NG MACHINE. Gor 
don’s ALL IRON EIGHT and TEN HORSE POWERS, 
Gordon’s EMPIRE FEED CUTTER, and ROCHESTER 
CUTTING BOX. 
LL of the above embrace the Latest Improvements, and are 
the best of the kind—are made in the most substantial and 
finishea manner. I am the only manufacturer from whom 
of the above implements can be procured, Farmers and Dealer 
in Agricultural Tools, desiring to secure the best Farming Ur 
sils, are requested to send for Descriptive Circulars. Every Im- 
plement named has received the First Premium, having beet 
awarded Silver and Gold Medals 
ga" ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 4 
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WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
EBMERYyY BROTHERS; 


Proprietors, 
No. 62 & 64 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y,, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
EMERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 
ALSO, LEVER POWERS 


For Four, Six and Eight Horses, of new and superior construction, together with a great variety of 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
GENERAL DEALERS IN IMPLEMENPS AND SEEDS. 





HORSE POWERS. ‘ . 

ever been the aim of the proprietors to make none but 
I’ ovens class of work and always use the best materials and 
yorkmanship, In the construction of their Horse Powers they 
have endeavored to adapt them most readily and advantageously 
to the great variety of purposes required by the Farmer and Me- 
chanic, The same considerations have guided them in the con- 
druction and adaptation of the various Machines soid by them, 
and to be driven by the power, in calculating their various veloc- 
ities, forces, pulleys and geers required to enable them to operate 
w their maximum efficiency, which is the great secret of their 


success. 
THRASHING MACHINES, 

WITH SEPARATING AND CLEANING ATTACHMENT, 

Combined and adapted for all kinds and conditions of grain, &c. 

This machine is the greatest success in dts line yet produced. 
Itcan be operated with two horses as easily, and with equal re- 
alls, as the ordinary thrashing machine without the cleaning at- 
tichment; while its capacity adapts it equally well to the force 
of four or six horses, 

It will thresh pefrectly clean from the straw, and clean the grain 
for market without any wastage in any part of the process. 

Itis complete in one frame, Very compact and simple—runs 
light, still, and without any concussion from its moving parts, It 
has been very extensive'y used during the past two harvests, and 
its superiority over ary other in market established beyond ques- 
tion, and, considering its capacity and cost of construction, it is 
at least 50 per cent. cheaper than any other similar machine in use. 

CLOVER MILLS AND CLEANERS. 

This isa new Machine comparatively, and is believed to be 
one of the best Machines for the purpose ever made; can be 
driven by one, two, or more horses at a high or slow velocity, and 
@ equally good work, and with wet and bad, as well as good 
condition of the clover chaff. It cleans the seed and delivers it 
fi for market at the same operation. 

STALK AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

For Horse Power—a strong and durable machine, and adjust- 
thle to any length of cut. 

FEED MILLS. 

For Grinding all kinds of Grain for Feeding, 2s well as corn in 
the ear when desired. Several sizes, and with or without Sieves 


and Bolts attached, 
CIDER MILLS. 
For Power and Hand use, with or without Press attached. 
Jas ills and Presses are of a superior style and utility to any 





SAWING MILLS, 

With Circular Saws, for Cutting Fire-wood, Slitting Boards, 
eng es for pmye | a tops far perpeess ; 8'0 with Ma- 
chine Cross-cut, for cutting fur Wood, Shingles, Staves, &c.; 
also Mills for making Shingles. _— 

COTTON GINS, 
WITH COTTON LINT CLEANER AND CONDENSER, 

Cotton Gins with Improved Feeding Bore, with 30 to 100 
Saws, calculated for one to eight horses. These are superior in 
finish and adaptation to the wants of the Cotton Grower, to any- 
thing of the kind before offered to the public. 

THE LINT CONDENSER is an attachment suited to any or- 
dinary Cotton Gin ; it receives the lint as it is discharged from the 
Gin, condenses it and delivers it compact, ready for the press at 
one and the same operation, and at the same operation cleanses 
it of all earthy matter, as sand, dust, &c. It dispenses with the 
necessity of any lint room and large buildings, as the Gin may be 
equally as advantageously used in the field as the grain thrasher, 
and when used in buildings it requires no more additional room 
than the size of the Gin itself occupies. It is also a perfect safe- 
guard against fire, as it is impossible for the burning lint to pass 
through the machine without the fire OS extinguished in its 
passage, thus making this Cotton Gin with its condenser, fire 
proof. ey have been extensively used in Georgia the past two 
crops, and the cotton made by them bas commanded an advanced 
price over that ginned by the best machines in use. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
constantly on hand, embracing a large and selected assortment 
of Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Dog Powers, Churns, and Cheese 
Presses ; also Forks, Hoes, Shovels, &c., always on hand at the 
lowest manufacturers’ terms. 
ILLUMINATED CATALOGUE. 

The Proprietors have completed their new Catalogue—the most 
complete and beautifully illustrated work ever published by any 
manufacturer, embracing a great number of finely executed and 
carefully prepared 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS, 
together with ample references and indices as well as the 
Terms of Sale, Weight, Oubic Measurements, Capacity, Diree- 
tions for Use, Durability and Warranty of their 
MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 

On receipt of three cents in stamps to prepay postage, it will be 
sent to all applicants, Local Agencies solicited for the sale of 
the above EMERY BROTHERS, 

No, 62 & 64 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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REAPER AND MOWER. 
E. BALL’S PATENT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ROSS, DODGE & POMROY, 


AUBURN,N.Y. 





E D A L 











1, The carriage of the machine is mounted on two driving 
wheels, In connection with each of these is a spur wheel and 
pinion, making the machine stronger and more durable than any 
single-geare machine ean be. 

2. The relation between these two driving wheels is such that 

they operate jointly or separately, as cireumstances may require. 
The result of this is, that when the machine is moving on a curve, 
either to the right or left, the usual speed of the knife is retained 
and clogging avoided, and in turning and backing the machine 
throws itself out of gear. 
. 8 The weight of the carriage and gearing attached to it, as 
well as that of both raker and driver, is thrown directly upon the 
two driving wheels, by which the following advantages are gained: 
Ist. The wheels are prevented from slipping on the ground, and 
thué prevent the machine clogging. 2d. A powerful and efficient 
stroke to the knife is produced, enabling the machine to cut any 
kind of grass or grain without difficulty. 3d. No weight being 
thrown on either the platform or cutter bar but that of its own, 
side draft is obviated, and the machine made to run lighter. 

4. The machine, both as a Reaper and Mower, has a flexible 
cutter-bar, which invariably adapts itself to the uneven surface of 
the ground. This is the first successful machine that ever com- 
bineJ this principle, and it is now an almost universally admitted 
fact among intelligent farmers and mechanics that it is impossi- 
bie to construct a good Mowing machine without havirg a flexi- 
ble cutter-bar and two driving wheels. 








The advantages of this machine as a Reaper are very obvious: 

1. The grain is delivered at the side of the platform, entirely 
out of the way of the next round. 

2. lt cuis a swath six feet wide, and will cut one acre per hour 
with one span of horses without injuring them. 

%. It can be changed from a Mower to a Reaper in fifteen min- 
utes, and vice versa. 

There are other general points of excellence, the simple men- 
tion of which wil! be at once understood by the practical farmer, 

1. The mechanical execution of the work, as well as the char- 
acter of the materials used in their construction, is saperior to that 
@f most machines of the kind 








a 
. ri , " . 
- Na driving wheels are three feet high, thus IMPrOVing thy 


ra 

8. It has an adjustable tongue by which the sid 
itively be controlled under all circumstances, — CaN Pog. 
have little = ——. draft while mowing, but have « Pry nr ded 
while reaping. othing but an adjustable ton, - 
dimieaty. ms - . ’ Ue CaN avoid iy 

4 The height of the stubble can be chan 
inches in an instant, without stopping the robe omy Tm" 
important improvement from the fact that it enables the bm 
to cut lodged grass as close to the ground as that which eau 
ing ; or to cut a high stubble where the ground is rough ‘oom 
or stony; or the points of the guards can be turned above” 
grass whilst the machine may be passing over it after it \; - 

5. In case the * Lifting Principle” should be prcheved 
one just described, the cutter-bar can be confined to eu e > 
given height, and then by the use of the lever, the driver, win, 
on his seat, can raise the cutter-bar paralle! with the ground i 
three to twelve inches. This arrangement facilitates turn; = 
backing, or passing over large stones or stunps, Dg and 

6. In moving the machine over cut grass, or from place to 
the cutter-bar can, in an instant, be raised, fold up and 

d against the side of the machine. aa 

7. The journals run in iron boxes babbeted, excepti , 
man box, which is composition, 7 excepting the ad 

8. The guards are polished wrought-iron, plated w 

The’Mower cuts four feet six inches wide, Ht cat a, 


MANUFACTURED AT THE AUBURN STATE PRigoy’ 
April—t. ROSS, DODGE & POMROY. 








We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers, to the article which we have on hand and for sale x 


40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer everig. 
ported or manufactured in this country. 


Tuis GuANo 1s ImporTED By 


WM. H. WEBB, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
Baker’s and Jarvis’ Islands, in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported, by the Cargo, or at retail y 
JOHN B. SARDY, Generar Ageyt, 
NO. 58 SOUTH SREET, CORNER WALL STREET 
NEW YORE. 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our promine 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agh 
cultural Chemists, including Professor Lrepie, of Germany, a 
tracts of whose report and analysis are to be seen below, ad 
found to contain (as will be seen by our circular) over 80 percent 


of 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
produce immediate alyindant crops, besides substantially énriee 
ing the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burning th 
seed or plant by coming in contact with it, as is the case wih 
some other fertilizers; retaining a greut degree of moisture, & 
causes the plant to grow ina healthy condition, and, as experiens 
has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantitity (which will be promptly attended 
to), or pamplets contuining full parliculars of analyses and te 
of Farmers, apply as above. 

Prof. Lrenie say, under date—July, 1860: 

“The Baker’s Island Guano contains more Phog sod 
than any other known fertilizer. * * * I regam) the disco? 
of these guano deposits as a most fortunate event for agricultm 
* * * The Phosphate of Lime in the Baker's Island Guano’ 
far more easily dissolved than that of bones, * * * A 
turists would be benefitted as much by u ing 70 Ws. of 
Tsland Guano as by'100 tbs of Bone Dust, * * * Thedaris 
Island Guano would seem to be an excellent means of restoring 
cotton and sugar plantations, whose soil has been wemout 
long continued cultivation, J think it és preferable to Perwia 
Guano, which being rich in ammonia, tends rather to great 


velopment of leaves and stems.” . 
_ ee 


“Women of New York.” 


RS. HANKINS’ Curious new Book of Female Characlent 
a the City, is very interesting and strictly moral | aoe 
binding. 350 pages. 5) Engruvings. 36 Portraits. Mailei i 
for $1. AGENTS Wanted—Ladies and Teachers. 
of Books and Particulars of Agency mailed gratis, Addres 
March. —61, HANKINS & CO., New You 
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New York State 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 





Fined rV) < m. = 


Wheeler, Melick & Co,, 
PROPRIETORS, ALBANY, 


Manufacture Wuerer’s Patent Railway Chain 


HORSE POWERS, 


(FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES,) 


PLANTATION HORSE POWERS, 
(4 HORSE, OR 6 MULE, LEVER,) 
Wuaeeter’s (Improvep) Patent 


COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER 


(No. 1, 30 INCH, and No, 2, 26 INCH CYLINDERS,) 
Overshot Thresher and Separator, 


and other Farming Machines for Horse Power use. 

The Subs ribers are inventors of all the above Machines, and 
ive their entire attention to the marufaciure of them; and hav- 
ing had the longest and largest experience of any firm in this 

business, feel warranted in saying that their MAcHINES ARE UN- 
BQUALLED. They call especial attention to their 


Improved Thresher and Winnower, 


Of which over 400 were sold in 1860, satisfying all purchasers of 
their supcriority and economy for Taresnine, SEPARATING AND 
WINNowInG, AT ONE OPERATION, 

CIRCULARS, containing List of Prices, full Desciiption, and 
Cuts of each Machine, with statements of their capabilities for 
work. will, on application, be sent by mail, postage free, 

Liberal discounts are made to dealers. 
pousible Agents are wanted in sections where we have 
none. Address May-—2t. 
WHEELER, MEBLICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


wM. PATERSON’S 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 


h ANUFACIrURED and for sale at Division Street Wharf. 

Newark, N. J., and by the Manufacturer's Agents in this 
and other States. 

it is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the Maker’s name, to whom orders sent with ¢ash, or satisfactory 
referenves hore or in New York, will be prompuly exeented. 

The aforesaid article consis's principally of Charred Bones, dis- 
wilved by Sulphuric Acid with a large prupertion of Peruvian 
Guano and other important ingredients 

The largely increased sales fog the last seven yesrs, with the 
ansoliciied reports of Agents, and premiums awarded by State 
and other Agricultural exhibitions in pas' years, atiest satisfactor- 
Ry its remunerative results, being found more permanent in its 
effects than Peruvian Guano, and consequently more profitable. 

I. ha been the aim of the manufacturer to make this manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rest assured that it 
will centinue to be uni'orm in qnality and profitable to the buyer 

Urculars, with particular i siractions for use, will be sent by 
mai} when requested or on application to his agents. 

March—71. WM PATERSON, 


Thorough-Bred Stock. 


HE Subscribers, BRODIE, CAMPBELL & CO, are now ec- 
gaged in Breeding and Importing Farm Stock of the first 
yo Mr. Brovre was formerly of the firm of Hunegrrrosp 
Bropre (which firm is now dissolved.) His skill and large ex- 
perience in the business are well known to Breeders. 

Part of the Stock can be seen at 8. CamMPBrLt’s place, three 
miles west of Utica, or one and a half miles from the Whites- 
boro Depot, N. Y. Central R. R. 

Mr. Hven Broprx is now visiting England and Scotland select- 
cp cnneh. Parties wishing to purchase Short Horns or Ayr- 
ssires Leicester Sheep, or Yorkshire Hogs, can address 
@-% JAMES BRODIB, Rural Hill, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 











EXTRACT OF TOBACCO, 


For Dipping Sheep and Lambs, and for 
Destroying all kinds of Vermin 
on other animals. 


‘HE Manufacturers of this new and valuable preparatiog be; 
A leave to call the attention of Farmers and Graziers to this ef- 
fseaal remedy for destroying Ticks, Lice, and all other insects 
injurious to animals and vegeiation, and preventing the alarming 
atiacks of the Fly and Scab on Sheep. 

Its use not only removes the Vermin on animals, but cleanses 
and purifies the skin, thereby materially benefitting their general 
health, and greatly improving wool, both in quality and quantity. 

This article completely supercedes that laborious and disagree 
able work of preparation in your own buildings for Sheep-wash- 
ing, as it is ready at all times, in any climate, and*for ali descrip- 
tions of Sheep, even for Ewes in Lamb, and can be furnished ata. 
much reduced cost. g FISHER & CO., 8oLe Acznts, 

April—8t. . 23 Central Wharf, Boston.’ 


AMALGAM BELLS, 


At Prices Within the Reach of every Church, School-house, 
Factory, Cemetery or Farm in the Land. 


HEIR use all over the United States for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable qualities than 

any other, among which tone, strength, durability, vibrations and 
soncrous qualities are unequalled by anv other manufacturer, 
Sizes, 50 to 5,000 lbs., costing less than half other metal, or 1234 
cents per Ib, at which price we warrant them 12 months. Send 
for circular for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C, CHADWICK & CO., 

190 William St,, New York. 


THES KEDZIS FILTER. 
This Filter possesses + very practical and scien- 
tific arrangement for the objects intended, viz: 
rendering the most impure rain and river wat 
free from all decomposed organic matters an 
gases, color, taste or smell. Pure Water is the 
chief conservator of the human system, and can 
be surely obtained by using thix. the best porta- 

Mn) fit x bile Filter known, They are durable, conveni- 
IN ent end cheap; can be transported in safety auy 
iano distance, and are sure uw give satisfaction. 
° ‘ _Manofactared by 
JAMES TERRY & OO., Rochester, N. Y. 
GP” Descriptive Catalogues sent free. May—3t 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 


j JE will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
see Furmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Dire 

tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 

these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 

of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where des- 

criptione of the cuts will be found, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roocnesrer, N. Y. 


: “FAMILY NEWSPAPER.” 


M™. HANKINS’ Mammoth Pictorial is in its Sixth Volume, 
5\ and has 300,000 readers. Full of Engravings and Fashion 
Piates, i argest. nicest and best in the World, for 75 cents a 
year. AGENTS Wanted, Ladics, Teachers, Clergymen or Post 
Masters. Specimen copies and Terms to Agents mailed gratis, 
March. Address HANKINS £'vo., New York. 


NANCY FOWLS.—I have on hand, for sale, White Dorkings 

” Black Spanish,. Black and Golden Spangled Polands and 
Hamburghs, Black African, White, Red and Golden Spangled 
Bantams, Madagascar Rabbits and four varieties of Geese, ete. 
For further information address, W. A. GOODING, 

March—10t.* Lockport, [ilinois. 


G EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
W and Galloway Cattle, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
ham P.0., Co.York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
Fowls, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. July—ly 


000 AGENTS WANTED—To sell SIX NEW INVEN- 
6, TION5—two very recent, and of great value to fami- 
lies; all pay great profits to Agents. Send four stamps and get 80 
pages particulars. My3t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Loweil, Mass. 





April—3t. 






























PER MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Tools, 

100 For a circular explaining the business, 

JOHN MILLIKEN 
Lawrence, Maas, 


ONIA IN CATTLE.—The Subscriber pre- 


LEURO-PNEUM 
P are- a medicine which cures this disease when given in i 


Address 
May—ly. 








8. CAMPBELL & O0., New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. ¥. 


ear! stages. GEO. J. SCATTERGOOD, Dru 
—a. 50 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pas 
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$5 MAP FOR 25 CENTS! 


COLORED IN STATES, NICELY, 


oR, 15 CTS. PIUAIN. 


Took 3 Years to Engrave this Map. 


LLOYD'S UNITED STATES R. R. MA OF AMERICA 
IS NOW READY. 


bee beer? engraved on a new plan entirely, and printed 
and colored on a POWER P RESS,‘we can make and color 
it so low as to defy competition. The usualgrice of a Map-of this 
size is from $5 to $8. ° 


IT IS FOUR FEET SQUARE, 


Printed on an entire sheet of strong white linen paper, and shows 
to the reader, at one glance, from CANADA to TEXAS, and is 
acknowledged by ali R. R. men to be the most CORRECT Map 
ever offered to the people of this Country, and is used by them 
altogether. To show huw correct this Map is, we will just say 
that, on the 26th of March, the Cincinnati and Chicago Air Line 
R. R. was opened from Cincinnati to Chicago, and it is laid down 
correctly on our Map. 

Lloyd’s R. R. Map shows every Railroad in running order, 
up to Feb. 1st, 1861. Every Station is marked down on the roads, 
and the distances between each station. and the total length of 
the road, and also the names of its officers and their places of 
residence, and the ranning time of the trains on every R. R. in 
America are given. Every River in America is traced out and 
the Towns and Cities on the Ohio and ——* iand other Riv- 
ers are marked down piainly. ALL THE PRONGHOLDS 
IN CHIS COUNTRY ARE LAID DOWN PROMINENT- 
LY; we Reader can see ata glance the situation of the NORTH- 
ERN and SOUTHERN STATES, and can comprehend at a 
glance the immense extent of territory owned by the South, 
which is washed by the sea for more than two thoysand miles, 

In addition to the main Map, there is a Map of the EAST- 
ERN STATES inserted in the blunk space at the foot of the large 
Map, South, which is on a scale THREE TIMES AS LARGE as the 
main Map, showing every R. R. Station, City, River, Mountain 
and Lake, East of New York city in the NEW ENGLAND 
STATES, which is alone worth three times the price of the Map. 


30,000 Cities, Towns and Stations are laid down 


on Lloyd’s Map. 

A TIME INDICATOR is also inserted on the face of Lloyd’s 
Great United States R. R. Map, snOwWING THE DIFFERENCE IN 
Time aT Wasurtneton, D. C., aNp THE PrRincrpaL CITIES IN THIS 
Country anv Evrorsr. Thus, when it is 12 o’clock, M., at Wash- 
ington, it is hal-past TWO O'CLOCK the following night at 
Jeddo, Japan—being 14 hours ahead of our time at Jeddo. 

Lloyd’s Map can be folded up and put away without creasing, 
or bung up on the wall. . 

AGENTS WILL FIND THAT THEY CAN SELL from 20 
to 40 copies of the Colored Edition daily, It can be sent by mail 
in strong wrapper, by the quantity, at one-half cent per copy. 

COUNTY RIGHTS GIVEN. 

This excellent map is now ready for the people, and can be 
mailed anywhere iu the United States for one cent postage. 
The plain edition is only Frrreen Cents per Copy, the colored 
edition is 25 cents a copy, and we warrant the Map to be all that 
it is represented to be. Agents are supplied at greatly reduced 
rates, Agents can sell the colored edition fastest. 

2" SEND MONEY FOR SAMPLE Copy and Private Cir- 
cular, giving Terms and County Rights. Agents can sell this 
Map to everybody they call on, as it is the cheapest and best 
Map in the United States, and shows at a glance from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 

tr" PQSTMASTERS can sell this Map to everybody in their 
district. Big profits allowed them! Send for a Sample! 

2" NO STAMPS TAKEN. No Sam can be sent with- 
out the money, as our profit is very '. 

(2 No LicENsE 18 REQUIRED TO SELL THIS Map In ANY STATE 
is AMERICA. 

AS there is so much deception practiced upon the public now- 
a-days, we have thought it advisable to submit evidence of the 
correctness of this Circular: 


Newark, New Jersey, 1861. 
J. T. Luorp:—Enclosed is $3.00; I consider your Railroad 
Map alone worth that amount. JOHN 8. DARCY, 


President New Jersey R. RB. Co. 


Unrrep States Lanp Orrice, Pensacola, Florida. 
J. T. Luorp:—Send me two copies of your valuable Railroad 
Map every week, H. WELLS, Land Commissioner, 





as 
Logansport, Ports, AND BuRtineton R. R. Co. 1861, 
J.T. Luovp:—Send me twenty-five copies of yo: ; 
Railroad Map for use of our station. P your valuable 
CHARLES FOLLETT, General Ticket Agent, 





OrFice Micuican Centra R. RB, Co 
Detroit, August 24, 1860, ; 
Mr. Darrvs CiarK, Agent Michigan Central Railr 
173 Broadway, New York.--Dear Sir: We believe i a No, 
of Lioyd’s Railroad Map, and its cheapness, that it wil a 
cede all competitors. Mr. R. N. Rice, our Superintendent, jg 
quite pleased with Lloyd’s Railroad Map, and hereby directs 
yuu to pay $30.00 for ten copies, to be sent yearly to the addres 
of the following persons connected with our road. 
Respecttully, THOMAS FRASER, 
General Ticket Agent Mich. Cen. R. R. Co, 





Liorp’s American RArLRoap Map, is one of the most useful 
weekly publications in this country, It is a paper of mammoth 
dimensions, containing on one entire side a map of all the rajj- 
roads in the United Siates, together with a dial showing the cor. 
responding time with Washington city, D. C., at 12 o'clock, noon 
of all the principal points in the United States and the World 
On the other page is contained under its number every Railroad 
Time Table in the United States, their officers, fares, distances, ' 
etc., etc., etc. It is the best thing of the kind we have ever seen, 
and should be in the hands of every hot«l-keeper, railroad man, 
and traveler in the country. It is published at 164 Broadway, 
New York.—Marietta (Ga.) Advocate, , ‘ 

Lioyp’s RartroapD Map is said to be the most comprehensive 
and accurate Map pub lished.— Norwich (Ct.) Aurora, P 





Luoyp’s Kar_roaD Map is the most accurate railroad map and t 
guide extant.—Norwich (Ct.) Courier. 





Wasuinetom Crry, February 6tn, i861, 
J. T. Luoyp.—Dear Sir: Enciosed find $1.00, the worth of 
which please forward ip your R. R. Maps I wish to nse them 
before the Legislatures of the Southern States. 
Respectfully, GEN. DUFF GREEN, 





o 

b 

General Supt.’s Orrice, Virernta & Tenn. R. RB. Co., 9 
Lyncunure, Va., February Ist, 1861, } « 

Dear S1e:—I think highly of your“ American Map,” and em 
close you twenty dollars in order to aid in keeping it up. vs 
E. H. GILL, Gen. Supt, Ce 

J. T. Luoyp, 164 Broadway, New York. 





th 
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Rocugster, N. Y., April 9th, 1841. } m 

J. T. Luoyp:—I think your Map a most valuable one. I should at 

think it would have a great sale. JOSEPH HARRIS, Pe 

Proprietor of Genesee Farmer, ig 

t= I REFER TO ANY R. R. MAN in the United States for = 

the correctness of Lloyd’s R. R. Map. Address 
May—3t J.T. LLOYD, Publisher, 


No. 164 Broapway, New York Crry, N. Y. 


Important to every Man who Keeps 
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THORLEY’S FOOD FOR CATTLE, : 

Ore Se ~ the poorest Hay or Straw into a Superior Proven Er 
cer. For Horses it is indispensable in promoting and su» 


taining the animal fuuctions in health and vigor. For Milch 
Cows, it is invaluable, increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the milk. For Beasts, nothing can compare with it for 
feeding quickly. For Sheep and Pigs, the effects produced in one 
month will exceed all expectation. 

Sold in casks, containing 448 feeds. price $14; 3¢ casks, com 
taining 224 feeds, $7: and \ casks, containing 112 feeds, $4, 

Depot for the United States, No, 21 Broadway, New York. 

A Pamphlet, deseriptive of ‘its utility, containing Testimonials 
and Directions for Use, sent free on application. 

N. B.—Agents required in every principal town in the United 
States. March, 1961,—6t 


COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 
$3 A DAY. Mrs. Hanxrns wants Good Agents at home o 
©) to travel for her Pictorial “ FAMILY NEWSPAPER,” alse 
for her Curious new Book of FEMALE CHARACTERS iN THE 


i 
CITY. Specimens and Terms mailed free. Address * 
March.—6t, HANKINS & CO.. New York. 
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Gladding’s Horse Pitch Fork! 
MANUFACTURED BY 8. BULLOCK. 


valuable improvement possesses many important advan- 

by oes pr Forks, —- which are the following: 
The on being allowed to drop to discharge its load, the tilting 
of the handle, #8 ia othet Forks, is avoided ; hence, hay can be 
Joaded wih the utmost facility and «ase into shed windows or 
Me: th purline beams, and other places where other horse forks 
pape be used. It can in ail cases be managed with greater 
—* than any other Horse Fork. It is equally adapted to stack- 
ing. With this Fork a ton of hay may be unloaded in from 5 w 7 


muks TESTIMONIALS. 


aa , erfe ion, as well as com- 
Its simplicity, durability and perfect operation, 

yey ing expense, recommend its use to the furmers of 
live y uiding expense, A. B. DICKINSON. 


A. E, KAPP, 


our country. 

Decidedly the best I am acquainted with. 

valuable laber-saving improvement. 

4 aw a RAPALJEE, Genesee Seed Store. 

possesses several advantages over the Horse Fork commonly 

- “a J.J, THOMAS, 

The best machine for the purpose within our knowledge, and 
therefore commend it to the attention of all interested. [t must 

rove a decided acquisition in the haying season, when both 
time and labor are money. D. D. T. MOORE, 

It will prove a wonderful labor-saving machine. I believe 

ver tried it will be found profitable. 
ae a JOHN JOHNSTON, Geneva. 

Unloading hay at the barn by horse power is such a simple op- 
eration that it seems wonderful how a sensible farmer can con- 
tinue the exceedingly hard labor of lifting it a forkful at a time in 
the stifling heat of a July afte rncon.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The best apparatus for unloading hay we are acquainted with, 
—Genesee Furmer, 

Gladcing’s Horse Pitch Fork is one of the labor-saving ma- 
chines which i will pay to purchase.—Prairie Farmer, 

Uniggding hay in a barn by means of a Horse Pitch Fork is be- 
coming quite common in some sections of our country, and will 
be practiced everywhere as soon as the farmers understand the 

ton. The invention ot C. E, Gladding is the best we have 
seen in operation.-— American Agriculturist. 

C. E. Gladding has constructed a Fork which, after a recent 
trial, we are sulisfied is an important improvemeut.—Albany 
Cultivator. 

{2 The sbove testimonials are selected from mauy others, 
the signers being generally known as distinguished agriculturists. 
Allwho have seen it operate agree in the above opinion of its 
merits. This Fork bas taken the First Premium at every Fair 
at which it has been exhibited, including the State Fairs of 
Pennsylvania and New York for 1858; New York, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and United States Fair at Chie go for 1859; Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio and Uuitea States Fair fur 186), besides numer- 
ous County Fairs. 

Fork, Rope and Pulleys, $12. Agents wanted. 

STEPHEN BULLOCK, Agent, 
Columbia X Roads, Bradford Co , Penn. 
For sale by Implement Dealers throughout Western New York. 





Books for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 
Tr following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &¢c., may be 
obtained at the Office of the Geneser Farmer: 


American Florist’s Guide.. 75,Quimby’s Mysteries of Bee- 








Bright on Grape Culture.. 50/ keeping Explained. ..... 1 00 
Browne's Bird Fancier..25 & 50\Rabbit Fancier......... 25 & 5) 
Cole's Am. Fruit Book.... _ 50)Richardsonon the Hog.... 25 
Dana’s Muck Manual..... 1 v0/Do. Domestic Fowls...... 25 
Do, Prize Essay on Ma- |Do, Pests of the Farm. .. 25 
_, Se 25/Do, on the Dog........... 
Everybody's Lawyer.$1 & 1 25|Rural Annual and Hort, 
Every Lady her own Flow- | Directory for 1861....... 
er Gardener.... ....... 50/(First five vols. do., 1856-7- 
Farm Drainage, (H. F. | 8-9 and 60, sent for ..... 1 00 
See 1 90 Rodgers’ Scieniific Agricul- 
Genesee Farmer (bound © OMI, Be veo sed Kbse che 
volumes) each.......... 100 Rural Poetry of te En- 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry 25] glish Language, (a beau. 
Liebig on Food, &c...... 25| tiful beok fora present)... 8 00 
Do, Relations of Chemistry |Smith’s Landscape Gard’g 1 25 
to Agrieniture..... .... - Skillful Housewife........ 2 
Miner's Bee-k eeper’s Man- The Rose Culturist......25 & 50 
ae 1 00 The Horse and his Diseases 1 00 
Modern Cookery,"by Miss |Wilson on Flax.......-.. 
Acton and Mrs, 8. J. Hale 1 00;Youatt on the Horse...... 1% 
Nash’s Pract cal Horse Far- De. on Sheep ....... antes 75 
ERAT eer eae RA 50LDo, on the Hog...... .... 75 


§™ Any of the above named works will be forwarded by mail, 
POs-pa' 1 receipt of the psiee specified. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y, 








Conant & Drake—Important Notice! 


ppapeons who have sent money for Watches to Conant & 
Drake, Atkinson Depot, N. H., and received n» return or 
equivalent therefor, are requested to communicate with the un- 
dersigned immediately, and satisfaction may be rendered for 
their losses, WILLIAM JEFFERsS, Box 186, Boston, Mass. 
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Plant no more than you can Ouliivate,....... Sbbncbecch saved 149 
Cultivation of the White Bean,:.............2...  sseeeeee 170 
Condition Powd-rs. Mangel Warzel. Scab in Sheep,...... 171 
Recipe for making Artificial Honey. Stable Floors, ........ 171 
Farmers should keep a Record of each day's work,..... .... 171 
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Raising Karly Chickens in a Mut-bed,.................. 173 
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Is it Profitable? Notes from Canada West,................. 181 
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Look after the Insecis,. 
The Potato Djsease, 






Grape Vines—Hvrrdiness of «'ifferent varieties,.............. 186 
Wit ter of 1860-61 on Evergreens,...............0.-caeccece 156 
flow to get Hardy Trees and Shrubs,........... ....se0se0 187 
A Japanese Fir Tree. A Japanese « rape,................. 187 
Cold more Injurious to Plavis on Low than on High Ground, 157 
Pyramidal Hybrid Perpetual Rosws,.............20.000eeeee 18T 
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Original Domestic Receipitg.........cccccsccccescccccccces: 188 
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The Farmer's Bank. The Gift of Good Judgment,......... 189 
English Love of Country Lite. Hiring a Girl, &.,.......... 189 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
ten Te, Biiioisk cnnccsnaes slenaatenianéesecce 190, 192 
Bee TMG Ces ch0G cache coceckischeboceaceekeee cccasseed 1 

Mans Si Ge TI S68 Sis d ives cuca dedecvsssettisve cece is 
Rbepisben nd Gs bide cis ocedvcisticcevecks 192, 198, 19. 
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Perspective view of French pump in operation,............. 72 
Interior ba ~ BED WE vccteb. covcce 172 
Lackey Moth, and Eggs. The Handmaid Moth,............ 188 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHFSTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firry Cents a Year; 
Five Copies for $2: Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

(B™ Ali friends of rural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

dress JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y, 
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MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. 
HE attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
the community is directed to the following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 

!\ which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 

~ homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 

LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

7 No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 

\ inducement as the State of Iilinois. There is no portion of 

the world. where ali the conditions of climate and soil so 

admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Conn 

> and Wier, as the Prairies of Illinois. 


© 

A> THE SOUTHERN PART 
B of the State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
the soil is admirably adapted to the growth of tobacce and 
|} hemp; and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
/ more per bushel than that raised further north. 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 
¥ The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wonderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States are moving to Illinois in greatnumbers. The area 
of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
so rich that it will support twenty millions of people. 


y 
» EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
|4 which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
Eastern and Southern markets. 


APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
~ almost untouched. The invariable ruie that the mechanical 
J arts flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol- 
low at an early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next 
} ten years the natural laws and necessities of the case war- 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousand people 
Y will be engaged in the State of Illinois in various manufactur- 
/ ing pursuits. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 
Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
}\ on the railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income 
from several these works, with a valuable public fund in 
Yi. lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, 
" and must consequently every day decrease. 
THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt is only $10,105,398, 14, and within the 
last three years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may 
reasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 













t 


Central Railroad see pages 188, 189, 1 





THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD €0., HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, i} 


In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices, 


Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- | 
to \ 


J. W. FOSTER, Land Commissioner, Chicago, Illinois. 
For the names of the Towns, Mar wy and Cities situated upon the Mlinois 
i) 















PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 | 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than those 7} 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past} 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 a 
proaches 35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields of 
less than 140,000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immedi- % 
ate results for his labor as upo™: these prairie soils, they being 7} 
composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which, ls un- (| 
surpassed by any on the globe. 


TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They %} 
sell only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains ‘W 
an agreement to cultivate. The road has been constructed { 
thro’ these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850 tae 
population of the forty-nine counties through which it passes 
was only 335,598 ; since which 479,293 have been added, 
making the whole population £14,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated + q 
that 600,000 tons of freight, inclucing 8,600,000 bushels of 
grain, and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the 4 


line last year 4 
EDUCATION. : 
Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school system + 
encouraged by the State, and endowed with a large revenue 
for the support of schools. Their children can live in sight 
of the church and schoolhouse and grow with the prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre i, 

according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming lands ( 

sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense 

of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 

the ratio of 1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of ye 
sale for the bulk of these lands will be ‘ 


One Year’s Interest in advance, 
at six per ct. per annum, and six interest notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable 
in four, five,six and seven years from date of sale; the 4 
contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract purchased 7 
shall be fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for (§ 
five years from date of sale, so that at the end of five years, 4 
one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation. © 


Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at } 
;8ix dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 





































































APPLETON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 
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